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Adequately the Facts of Commerce and Industry a 


THIS NEED IS MET BY | 
DRYER’S ELEMENTARY ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


HIS book furnishes to students in vocational and business 

schools, junior high schools, continuation schools and the 
early years of the regular high schools, just the knowledge they 
should have of how the great human family gets a living. It 
discusses industry and commerce from the broad, economic 
point of view. It presents in a simple and clear way the 
natural foundations of human economy, industry and trade. 


The student is not burdened with statistics but is taught 
to interpret their meaning. The matter and manner of the 
book are serious and substantial. There is no attempt at 
“juvenile writing,” but the style and substance are such as to 
interest boys and girls of grades seven to nine. 


Plans are presented for a thorough study of the economic 
geography of the student’s own community. More than 100 
maps and graphs are introduced and there are numerous 
interesting illustrations, 


The Question Scheme at the end of each chapter provides 
material that develops the pupil’s ability to reason, to make 
deductions and broadens his mental horizon. The questions 
have a live, human interest appeal. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


MORE “CAMOUFLAGE.” 


Chancellor von Hertling’s speech 
before the German Reichstag, in 
which he expressed “fundamental 
agreement” with the four princi- 
ples outlined by President Wilson 
as a possible basis of peace dis- 
cussion, will be readily recognize 
as camouflage. For example, the 
Chancellor approves the statement 
that “each part of the final settle- 
ment must be based upon the es- 
sential justice of that particular 
case and upon such adjustments as 
are most likely to bring a peace 
that will be permanent.” But what 
Germany regards as “essential jus- 
tice” may be guessed from her con- 
duct in overrunning and crushing 
Russia, and demanding huge in- 
demnities and enormous areas of 
territory, after the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment had dissolved its armies 
and signed a peace treaty. From 
the German point of view, the only 
peace likely to be permanent is a 
peace which gives Germany all she 
wants. The Chancellor also ap- 
proves the President’s declaration 
that “peoples and provinces are 
not to be bartered about from sov- 
ereignty to sovereignty as if they 
were mere chattels and pawns in 
a game”;—this for the excellent 
reason that Germany intends to 
hold them firmly-in her own grasp. 
Also, he endorses the sentiment 
that “every territorial settlement 
involved in this war must be made 
in the interest and for the benefit 
of the population concerned”— 
having at ithe back of his mind the 
conviction that nothing could be 
more for their interest and benefit 
than to be absorbed and ruled by 
Germany. It is about time to halt 
these meaningless exchanges of 
rhetoric. 


NO RELENTING TOWARD 


BELGIUM. 
There is no hope for Belgium in 
the Chancellor’s speech. At no 


point is it farther from meeting 
the demands of the Allies and the 
principles defined by President 
Wuson. The evacuation and re- 
habilitation of Belgium is the fun- 
damental condition of any peace 
to which the Allies will assent; 
but the Chancellor, while disclaim- 
ing any intention to “retain” Bel- 
gium, avows a purpose to dominate 
her, when he says that “we must 
be safeguarded from the danger of 
a coumtry, with which we desire af- 
ter the war to live in peace and 
friendship, becoming the object or 
the jumping off ground of enemy 
machinations.” Belgium would be 
little better than a German 
province under such restrictions 
and regulations as Germany would 
establish to carry out her ends af- 
ter the present war. The Chancel- 
lor’s intimation of a friendly atti- 
tude toward possible proposals 
from Belgium is merely an attempt 
to beguile Belgium into a separate 
peace. Evidently, he does not un- 
derstand the temper of the Belgian 
king and people. 


THE JUNKERS ON TOP. 


It is something more than a coin- 
cidence that, immediately after the 


collapse of the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, the promised Equal-Fran- 
chise bill was practically killed in 
the Prussian Diet. That bill was 
meant as a sop to the threaten- 
ing Socialist and proletariat pro- 
paganda; but now the Junkers, ex- 
hilarated by the Russian collapse, 
and the prospective annexation of 
hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of Russian territory, do not 
feel that -any concessions are nec- 
essary. As one of them said, in 
the Reichstag debate: “The good 
German sword is again at work,” 
and it is on the good German sword 
that the Junkers rely. They have 
no longer any inclination to play 
with peace terms or to _ tolerate 
any such motto as “no annexa- 
tions, and no indemnities”; they are 
after all the territory they can get, 
and, as to indemnities, not less than 
3,000,000,000 roubles from Russia 
will satisfy them. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT GAIN. 


The most important gain to the 
Germans through the collapse of 
Russia is not military or territorial; 
it lies in the opening of the gran- 
aries of Ukrainia and Roumania. 
The great new state of Ukrainia, 
which Germany has helped to 
create, has an area of more than 
250,000 square miles—larger than 
that of Austria-Hungary—and a 
population nearly as large as that 
of France. It is the richest agri- 
cultural region of Russia, and is 
largely a land of small holdings 
and peasant ownership. By its 
treaty with Germany, it is bound 
to become at once a granary for 
Germany, and similar stipulations 
may be looked for in whatever ar- 
rangements are made with Rou- 
mania. Any efforts which may be 
made henceforth to cut off . food 
supplies from the Teutonic Powers 
by, blockade will be futile, because 
the Ukrainian and Roumanian 
granaries, ready at hand, will re- 
move all perils of privation. 


A POSSIBLE TEUTONIC SPLIT. 


Great irritation is reported as 
existing in Berlin because Austria- 
Hungary has definitely declared 
that she will have no share in the 
military action which is now being 
carried on by Germany against 
Russia. The meeting of Emperors 
Charles and William on February 
22 is said to have been of an un- 
satisfactory, not to say stormy 
character. There is ground for be- 
lieving that Austria is growing a 
little weary of being used as Ger- 
many’s tool for the achievement of 
her territorial ambitions; and that 
she has serious internal troubles 
of her own which may assume 
threatening proportions if Prus- 
Sian imperialism goes much far- 
ther. Not only the dissenting na- 
tionalities, the Czechs, the Slovenes 
and the Poles, but great masses of 
the population of German origin 
are unwilling to sacrifice them- 
selves any further to help on the 
Junker schemes. 


DOES JAPAN MEAN BUSINESS? 


Up to the present time Japan 
has not been a conspicuous figure 
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in the war. She early took pos- 
session of Kaiochow; her navy has 
been of some use; and she has been 
of great service in the furnishing 
of supplies and munitions. But no 
Japanese soldiers have appeared 
on the European battlefields and 
none of the combatants have suf- 
fered less. Now, however, with 
German ‘armies tramping over 
prostrate Russia and _ headed 
toward the east, and with German 
newspapers beginning to talk of 
Berlin-to-Tokyo enterprises, Japan 
appears to be waking up to the 
necessity of doing something if she 
is going to keep Germany from 
continuing her march to Siberia, 
and possessing herself of the huge 
accumulations of supplies at Vladi- 
vostok. Hence the _ overtures 
which Japan is making, looking to 
joint military operations in Siberia. 
The United States, with its strong 
Pacific fleet, is well situated to 
respond to these overtures. 


IRISH DISSENSIONS. 


There are conflicting reports as 
to the seriousness of the dissen- 
sions in Ireland, for which the Sinn 
Fein agitation is chiefly responsi- 
ble. Various acts of lawlessness 
are reported in County Clare, and 
elsewhere in the west and south of 
Ireland, and the government has 
found it necessary to send troops 
to assidt the police in maintaining 
order. This is unfortunate, but not 
so unfortunate as it would be to 
have the agitation go on un- 
checked, as it did during the easy- 
going administration of the too 
soft-hearted Augustine Birrell. 
Little is known as yet of the con- 
clusions reached by the Irish Con- 
vention, but the conciliatory tem- 
per shown by its various elements 
encourages. the hope that it will 
provide a basis of adjustment gen- 


erally satisfactory, which the Gov- - 


ernment will promptly accept, as it 
is indeed pledged to do. The Sinn 
Fein movement, in its extreme 
forms, is largely “made in Ger- 
many,” as was proved by the Ger- 
man financing of the _ ill-fated 
Roger Casement enterprise. 


THE FALL OF JERICHO. 


Once again Jericho has fallen. 
The first time was when the Israel- 
itish armies brought down its walls 
by marching seven times around 
them, blowing trumpets as they 
went. The latest time was on Feb- 
ruary 21, when Australian troops 
entered it, under General Allenby, 
driving the Turks out after brief 
fighting. Not much is left now of 
all that was imposing in the ancient 
city. A few hovels and shops, with 
not more than 300 inhabitants, are 
all; but its possession is of great 
strategic importance, for it gives 
the British control of the Dead Sea 
and access to the rich lands east of 
the sea, and extends the British 
line right across Palestine, the 
right flank resting on the Dead Sea 
and the left on the Mediterranean. 
Incidentally, its possession will 
put the British in contact for the 
first time with their Arab allies, 
who have been fighting against su- 
perior numbers of the Turks. 
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Out of their Own Mouths 


THEY 


ARE CONDEMNED 


Here is a protest of a German soldier, an eye-witness 
of the slaughter of Russian soldiers: 


“It was frightful, heartrending, as these masses of human beings 
were driven to destruction. Above the terrible thunder of the - 
cannon could be heard the heartrending cries of the Russians: 
‘O Prussians! O Prussians!’"—but there was no mercy. Our 
captain had ordered: ‘The whole lot must die; so rapid fire.’ ”’ 


It is only because our French and British allies have | 
held the line that such horrors have not been witnessed 


in New England. 


Third 


lets you help defeat barbarism 


SAVE BUY 


_ Liberty Loan Committee of New England 
| Liberty Building, Boston 
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LECTURAS FACILES 
con ejercicios 
By LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


A reader for pupils who have mastered 
the essentials of Spanish. . 

Part One includes Spanish fables, leg- 
ends, and poems that are universal in their 
appeal; Part Two, descriptions of Spanish 
countries and customs. The selections are 
simple, yet thoroughly idiomatic; they 
were definitely chosen to be of interest and 
informational value to young readers with 
a very limited knowledge of Spanish life 
and thought. 

Constant and varied drills, questions and 
exercises work over the vocabularies, id- 
ioms, and informational background. of the 
lessons until they are thoroughly assimi- 
lated by the pupil. 


316 pages. Illustrated. $1.00, 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


Over a Hundred New England Cities 


are securing excellent results by using 


COURTIS STANDARD 
PRACTICE TESTS 


IN ARITHMETIC 


named 46 cities in Maine. 
In the February 28 issue of the Journal of Education we 
named 40 cities in Massachusetts. 


In this issue we name 33 cities in the following states : 


New Hampshire 


Contoocook Lancaster Meredith 
Derry Lebanon Newport 
Dover Lisbon No. Stratford 
Exeter Littleton North Weare 
Franklin Manchester Pittsfield 
Keene (Normal School) Salem Center 
Vermont 

Bradford Burlington St. Albans 
Barton Glover So. Barre 
Braintree Montpelier Swanton 

| Brookfield Randolph Wells River 

White River Junction 

Rhode Island 

Auburn Providence (Normal School) Warren 


| Let us tell you more about the results these schools have 
| secured by using the Tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


| Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 
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In the February 21 issue of the Journal of Education we | 


AGRICULTURE 
Weed and Riley’s Crop Production 


The lessons discuss vegetables, flowers, fruits, 
and grains. 


ARITHMETIC 


Lewis’s Farm-Business Arithmetic 
Should be used in every rural and village 
school. 


Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 


Superior in plan, in problems, and in adapta- 
tion to present needs. 


Watson and White’s Arithmetics 


Modern, practical, and exceptionally popular. 


HISTORY 


Bourne and Benton’s Intreductory 
American History 


The Course of the Committee of Eight for the 
sixth year. 


HISTORY 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the 
United States 


The sort of history the coming generation 
should know, 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


Manly-Bailey’s Language Lessons and 
Grammar 


In no part excelled, in many parts without a 
competitor. 


“READING 
Gordon’s New Readers 


Phonics (without diacritical marks) and chil- 
dren’s literature. 


Haliburton’s Readers 
Fresh, interesting, and successful. 
SPFLLING 
‘Richards’ Graded Spellers 


A complete course that actually teaches spelling, 


D. C. HEATH © CO. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


SOME PRESENT-DAY EDUCATIONAL OBLIGATIONS” 


BY DR. PAYSON SMITH 


Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 


I am concerned very deeply by some develop- 
ments in education that I have noticed since 
we entered this war. I said at the beginning 
of the war that I hoped that Massachusetts, at 
least, would not make of this a children’s war. 
I hoped that we should not make a sacrifice of 
the things which are so imperative for the 
democracy of the future. I am a little con- 
cerned by some of the things I have heard. 
For example, I am told that 50,000 boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
are out of school—15,000 more than the normal 
number. There is already a movement in some 
parts of the country to curtail the program 
with reference to the vital elements of our 
education. A school committee passing upon 
a certain request for special appropriations 
said: “This is not a time to increase appropria- 
tions for education.” Others say that this is 
not the time to increase the salaries paid to 
our teachers. I want to say, whenever I have 
an opportunity, that there has never been a 
time when it has been so absolutely vital to 
make appropriations for education. I am find- 
ing that there is already a reduction of about 
fourteen per cent. in the number of young 
women who are attending state normal schools. 
This means that two years from now 10,000 
children will be under untrained teachers. My 
main interest is that Massachusetts shall keep 
her educational standards high and shall not 
permit her educational work to suffer. We 
ought to see what we can learn from the ex- 
ample of England. England did as we are at- 
tempting to do—make changes in the program 
and decrease appropriations. As a result 500.- 
000 boys and girls were out of school. Juvenile 
crime increased. England today is considering, 
and will doubtless carry through, a program 
which will appropriate for education thirty per 
cent. more than was ever appropriated. 

It seems to me as I go about in schools, 
shops, homes or factories, that more than ever 
before the keynote of service is being struck. 
It does not make any difference whether or 
not one is in uniform. Everyone is called to 
serve, not only men and women, but: the boys 
and girls in this room. What shall be the na- 
ture of this service? The question concerns 
especially the boys and girls who are reaching 
the decision years. In what way can you be 


of service in this democracy of ours? The sol- 
dier or sailor is ready to go out and fight his 
battle, my battie, our battle. He is ready to 
make the supreme sacrifice in order that our 
nation shall live. Is it not an obligation on our 
part to see what we can do in order that our 
nation shall live? How shall we serve? 

There are some considerations that I want 
to place before you that may help you to an- 
swer this question. In the first place, I want 
to point out to you that this nation and world 
are in a different position from that of a few 
years ago. Pioneer days are gone and will not 
be recalled. There is not going to be built 
another railroad system as railroad systems 
were built a generation ago; new industries 
will not be built up as they have been in the 
past. In the past a boy might get into industry 
and secure his training in the industry itself. 
The person who grew up in an industry could 
do that, but it is not possible for that sort of 
thing in any like degree now. I want you to 
disabuse your minds of the notion, if it is there, 
that you can be of service to this democracy 
of ours unless you get the kind of training that 
will fit you into this modern industrial scheme. 
It cannot be done in the same way it was done 
a few years ago. It seems to me that this use- 
ful, efficient democracy of ours is going to 
suffer because the boys and girls who are leav- 
ing the elementary and high schools will not 
have received enough training. I should like to 
have every boy and girl understand that the 
finest service that he can render to our country, 
provided it is possible to arrange to stay in 
school, is to stay at school and get this train- 
ing that is going to make you an efficient mem- 
ber of the democracy a little later on. 

I hope that no boy or girl is going to look 
at this primarily because it is best for you, but 
say to yourself: “I will stay here because it is 
best for my country to stay here.” I know 
there are going to be years of temptation, es- 
pecially now when it is possible for boys to get 
two dollars a day. It is a temptation which 
must be withstood, however, if you are going 
to render this larger service. 

I do not-mean to say that men and women 
cannot start or initiate things, but those things 


*Abstract of address at the Newton Vocational School. 
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which are to be initiated in the future are to 
be started in this generation. There will be a 
reorganization of industries within the industries 
themselves. Trades will be carried on more ef- 
ficiently by men from the inside. What I think 
the world is going to need in the time to come 
is full-grown men and women. Full grown. 
Education ought to make people full grown. I 
like to define education as development or 
growth. An educated person is one who is full 
grown physically, mentally and morally. If any 
one of you has it in his heart or mind to be of 
service to this democracy, which is not only 
worth saving for ourselves, but for the world, 
you owe it to the democracy and to the world 
to make yourself a full-grown man, mentally, 
morally and physically. Every time the thought 
of leaving school comes into your mind you 
are wronging yourself and preventing the ser- 
vice that we all ought to give. 

I should like to speak especially of some of 
the things that may be of some help to you 
in preparing yourselves to be of service. 
Habit has a big place in the development of the 
full-grown person. I venture to say that if I 
asked your instructors to name boys or girls 
in their classes who were likely to succeed, 
after thinking a moment, they would name cer- 
tain pupils whom they thought would succeed. 
If I asked them why they thought so and so 
was likely to be a success in life, I am very 
sure that the teacher would not say it was be- 
cause the English work was well done. It is 
because that boy or girl has acquired certain 
habits of thinking directly, of going directly to 
the accomplishment of a task. The boy has the 
habit of controlling his mind, of concentrating 
himself upon the problem assigned to him. I 
should like to have boys and girls get into the 
habit of succeeding, of expecting themselves 
to succeed. I think one of the essentials to 
success is a swelled head. I know none of you 
have it, but you know some of your classmates 
who have. When I say swelled head, I do not 
want it to be too swelled. I want each indi- 
vidual to respect himself and his work. 

I should like to impress upon you boys and 
girls, also, the obligation to the democracy 
which rests upon you in the way of straight 
thinking. There is an obligation upon the pub- 
lic school to teach ability to think straight. Do 
not be misled by persons who do not think 
straight. Whenever you have any proposition 
put before you, you apply to it all of your 
mental ability. Do not rely upon formula or 
upon your teachers, but do it for yourselves. 


[Illustration of two laborers discussing an election, 
or rather voting on a constitutional amendment. 
“Automobile citizenship.” ] 


It rests upon you young men and women to 
get rid of this automobile citizenship. Do not 
lose interest because you do not vote next year 
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or the year after. You ate going to be called 
upon tomorrow to carry a little more responsi- 
bility for your own progress than you are to- 
day. Next year you will be called upon to 
carry more responsibility than you have carried 
this year. Unless you do that, you are not 
going to make good citizens. A citizen who is 
being carried along by other people is not a 
good citizen of a democracy. 

It is a great satisfaction to me when I go 
around in Massachusetts and New England to 
see the opportunities that are being offered to 
boys and girls. The schools are the last word 
in twentieth century architecture, the teachers 
are well-trained, tuition free, etc. Not long 
ago I was talking with a boy in a street car. 
He told me that he was graduated from the 
Everett High School and from a business col- 
lege in Boston. I asked him where he worked 
harder, in high school or business college. He 
replied: “Oh, in business college, of course. I 
had to; it costs so much.” So many boys and 
girls do not realize that it costs the city and 
state thousands of dollars for their education. 


_ [At this point, Dr. Smith told of visiting a crude 
little school in St. Francis, Maine, about sixteen miles 
north of Fort Kent, which is the most northern point 
indicated on the map. The school was in charge of 
an untrained teacher, but in the school was a boy 
who told him an interesting thing. He said he lived 
sixty-five miles beyond St. Francis and came to the 
school part of the way by canoe. Dr. Smith asked 
him why he did this. The boy replied: “I thought it 


was about time that I had my chance for some 
schooling.”] 


Twenty million of our boys are attending 
schools like this one, and I wish that the words 
of this boy were on their lips and in their minds 
and hearts. I wish that you would think: “This 
is my chance for some schooling.” This school 
has not the power to give you an education. 
Your teachers have not the power; your par- 
ents cannot make any sacrifice big enough. If 
you are going to get it, you have to say: “This 
is my chance and I am going to take it.” 

I would like to have you feel that this nation 
and this democracy of ours are going to call 
for your services and your work. If there ever 
Was a time when you and I ought to be talking 
about work in larger terms, now is the time. 
The object of an education of the right sort is 
not to enable one to escape work, but is to 
help one to find his work and to do it in the 
best possible way after it has been found. Work 
is the greatest blessing that has come into the 
world, and the happiest men in the world are 
those men who have found their work. 

After this war is over we are going into a 
new day and that day is going to be a bright 
one. Every man is going to be called upon to 
work opposite some man who is also working 
to carry on the democracy. President Wilson 
says: “A good American, I think, is the man 
who has learned how to co-operate in work.” 


aa 


We'll never get anywhere blaming individuals. The only thing to do is for those who 
have a bit of vision to conserve it and use it.—Alice Mary Kimball. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXVI.) 


ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


I had been reading some of Miss Branch’s 
poems to my wife. 

“Only one thing she lacks of being as great 
a poet as Keats,” said I. 

“What is -that?” 

“Clarity.” 

“Well,” she said, after a pause, “it is the 
same with all poets; if you could tell what they 
were driving at, it wouldn’t be poetry.” 

Perhaps “le don de l’obscurité,” to use the 
expression of the celebrated French critic, Dou- 
dan, is desirable in poets of the first magni- 
tude, but it stands effectually in the way of 
their being poets of the people. I can not dis- 
cover it in Homer, Virgil, Wordsworth, Keats 
(unless in the immature “Endymion,” where it 
is due to a tropical jungle growth of words) or 
in Tennyson. In Dante obscurity lies in our 
lack of knowledge of allusions plain to his con- 
temporaries; in Milton the obscurity is found 
mainly in the dead wood of his less poetical 
philosophizing, couched in English Latinized. 

I do not think clarity can be eliminated from 
poetry. Obscurity is like the inner stain of 
iron in a diamond; it injures its beauty. 

A year or two ago Mr. Braithwaite deposed 
from their six thrones of greatness the gener- 
ally recognized major American poets: Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell and, while declaring that they were 
“good poets,” boosted into their vacant places 
Poe, Whitman, Lanier, Hovey, Moody and— 
Anna Hempstead Branch. I wrote a note of 
protest to the Poetry Journal and Miss Monroe 
indignantly took up the cudgels in behalf of 
Braithwaite, declaring categorically “Braith- 
waite is right; Poe is a thousand times higher 
than Longfellow.” 

Yet Longfellow’s sonnets are among the best 
and most perfect ever written, and Poe, apart 
from a few memorable lines (let us say apart 
from a few complete poems) and granted due 
credit for his influence on Mallarmé, on the 
verslibristes, and hence on the Amy Lowell 
school, or kindergarten of Imagism, left a quite 
negligible body of insignificant verse. He never 
wrote one respectable sonnet, and the poem, 
“To Helen,” which contains his most frequently 
cited lines— 


“To the glory that was Greece 
And the splendor that was Rome,” 
rhymes “which” with “niche’—an amazing 
banality! 

Shall we admit one Queen among the eleven 
Kings—among the six  Braithwaite-deposed 
monarchs of American song or as one of the 
six whom the Warwick of Poetry crowns? 

Miss Branch has brought out three volumes: 
“The Heart of the Road,” 1902; “The Shoes 
that Danced,” 1905, and “Rose of the Wind,” 
1915,—a total of 530 pages. I could select 


from this Divan of Poesy a whole magazineful 
of glowing, coruscating, splendid, noble, thrill- 
ing lines, which, taken by themselves or in 
bunches, would in the first place amply justify 
Mr. Braithwaite in his autocratic judgment, and 
in the second place challenge rivalry in any 
poet, living or dead. At her best she has a 
magic of words equal to Milton or ‘Keats or 
Blake or Coleridge or Rossetti, whom she con- 


_nects with by golden lines of descent. For in- 


stance, compare with the first lines of “Hy- 

perion” (which touches the high-water mark of 

blank verse) these lines from “Nimrod.” Nim- 

rod is taken as the primeval builder of Babel, 

in other words, Humanity, and is doomed be- 

cause he has not been true to his own soul, 

because he has allowed mortal pride and con- 

ceit to pit him against God. The doom has 

fallen :— 

Three days, above the plain, the setting sun 

Moved over Babel; and its thousand courts, 

Ruined beneath the sky, lay silently 

Like pools of blood. Its devasted domes 

Shone forth no more, but blackened on the ground, 

Rent into shapes gigantic. Its vast walls, 

Spread fearfully, lay swart upon the sand, 

Cleft in deep chasms, gorges of dark bronze, 

Black, wind-swept cliff and brassy precipice. 

Its towers had ceased like thunder. its temples huge, 

Convulsed in mammoth shapes, crouched on the plain 

Like anguished gods—doomed and forever dumb. 

Into this scene of devastation comes Nimrod :— 

But, when upon the third night the full moon 

Shone on the plain, a dark and awful shape 

Loomed forth upon the rock and spread abroad 

Its shadow in the waste. For a long time 

It crouched, squat in the sand, nor moved at all, 

But its huge bulk was like a boulder cast 

In the eternal idiocy of stone. 

At length that sombre entity did move, 

And with colossal labor without sound 

Heaved up its groaning ruins; and the moon 

Revealed the shaken semblance of a man. 

With vague spread feet, gnarled knees and shaggy 
sides, 

With bulging eyes and large astonished face, 

With matted locks of horror-whitened hair, 

Gigantic in the waste he towered alone, 

That once in Babel was a mighty King. 

“Nimrod” is a narrative poem of about two 
thousand lines and there are literally hundreds 
no less sublime than those above cited; nay, 
there are some that are even more tremendous. 
Her facility in Miltonic heaping-up of terms is 
very unusual. 


So swept among them, of his splendors stripped, 
Great Nimrod’s angel! Anguished, bleeding, bright, 
Exhausted, beautiful, aggrieved, appalled, 

He beat the air with large astonished eyes. 


Now the ordinary reader of “Nimrod” needs 
what used to be called an “argument” to render 
clear its purpose; to me, at least, reading it 
with more thrills than I find any other blank 
verse poem of modern times gives me, I find 
myself often, while dazzled by its splendor, con- 
fused by the feeling that I am not capable of 
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grasping its purpose. Nimrod himself its not 
enough man; he is too much god; contrast is 
lacking; he should be Satan pitted against the 
Supreme. 

“The Wedding Feast” is comparable with 
“The Ancient Mariner,” both in matter and 
manner. There is mystery in Coleridge’s poem, 
but one follows the narration; there seems to 
be a definite working-out of the plot, even 
though the machinery is supernatural; but in 
Miss Branch’s. poem I feel more at sea and am 
conscious of not understanding the machinery. 
The “dzmon of unrest” appears to the bride :— 

Brightness, I bid thee from my door, 
Off! off! I say, with spur and goad! 
“I have come,” he cried, “to drive the 

bride 
Over a lonely road.” 


But where? But where? in Earth or air 
Where would ye hurry me? 
“To a bright place we must repair 
Where She’ would have us be.” 
There is more weird conversation between the 
bride and this “goblin bright,” this “fierce-eyed 
sprite,” in explanation of the imperious “She,” 
who is described as “a witch ‘bright as the 
devil,” who. must eat the body and drink the 
blood of the bride. The bride pleads for one 
kiss from her lover before they start; this is 
refused :— 
“She lifts a goblet from her breast, 
Like a Star She holds it up. 
She will not bid Him in to feast 
Unless thy soul is in the cup.” 


Part Two shows that this mysterious being 
whom the messenger says 
“is deeper than the sky 
And taller than the fire-white moon” 


has his will:— 


With fires bedight that magic sprite 
Leaped upon my back to ride. 

He was a creature fierce and bright. 
He struck his spurs into my side. 


More strange and rather incomprehensible 
conversation (couched in lovely verse) and we 
are told:— 


That god rode forth upon my mind. 

He perched upon my affrighted wit, 
_As meteors bristling in the wind 
Amid their shining plumage sit. 


It is certainly a marvelous ride and we could 
imagine Mr. Loeffler or Grieg interpreting it 
in symphonic music :— 
“The solid air around me there 
Heaved like a roaring ocean. 
And far and wide on every side 
I saw the smoking planets ride 
In waves of angry motion . 


In the caverns of my brain 

I saw fierce planets whirl and dip, 
Burn in the hollow of my hand 

Or slide along my finger tip. 


Where once my flesh was wont to be, 
Great comets swept their fearful wars. 

My bone, it shone with fires and seas, 
My body shook with stars. 
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She gets there at last, having learned that this 
Being is her “deep eternal self.” The radiant 
dzmon says to her :— 


What is great and what is small? 
What is near and what is far? 

Unto the Lord that made us all 
The mote is equal to the star. 

Of course, the poem represents a dream—a 
dream of infinite passion. Before its wild imag- 
ination the “Sonnets from the Portuguese” are 
pale lilies against rainbow-colored flames. 


In her ballads Miss Branch touches the man- 
ner of Rossetti and goes him (or Christina) 
“one better.” She catches perfectly the ballad- 
spirit, refrain and all. There are dozens of 
lines and stanzas in proof of this assertion. And 
in her poetic dramas (such as “The Shoes that 
Danced” or “Rose in the Wind”) she equals 
the Irish school in her perfect understanding of 
the so-called “Elementals,’ the soulless Beings 
that envy and love beautiful mortals and by 
their music dance the very souls out of their 
bodies. 


Miss Branch has an extraordinary command 
of the weird and supernatural. This perhaps 
leads her all unconsciously into the borderland 
of Obscurity. But when she guards against it, 
as, for instance, in the ode that she read at 
Smith College in June, 1910, she shows a com- 
manding delicacy of fancy, a charm of feminin- 
ity, a flame of pure poesy, which can hardly 
be found equaled in all the domain of Occa- 
sional Verse. It is a masterpiece of exquisite 
beauty. 

I may seem over-enthusiastic, especially to 
those who (and there are altogether too many 
of such) are not familiar with Miss Branch’s 
poetry. I could qualify still more my main 
criticism or at least my explanation of the fact 
that Miss Branch is not one of the popular 
poets of the day by instancing some of her 
rhythmical faults. These are not many. She 
far excels Mrs. Browning in delicacy of ear; 
but she will occasionally make fire and void 
dissyllabic (“Spoke with no mortal vo-ice in his 
ear,” “Through many a vo-id shalt thou rush’) 
and she does not always stick to a metre when 
such loyalty would be a virtue; she likes shapéd 
where fashioned would be less labored, and she 
has various mannerisms, especially liking 
plurals, such as “solidities,” ‘“‘innocencies” and 
the like; and she does not despise the cockney 
rhymes of morn and dawn, charm and_ balm. 
Being so wonderful as she is, one cannot help 
regretting these minor imperfections. But she 
is a poet’s poet and I feel certain that she is 
destined to shine large in the firmament of 
Poesy, increasing in appreciation as Time 
darkens the Night of general Oblivion. Reader, 
don’t: take my word for it, but get Miss 
Branch’s three volumes and study them; they 
are worth it. 


I have left little space to speak of her per- 
sonality. Her mother has two immortalities; 
one of them is her daughter; the other is that 
fine and memorable poem, “The Petrified Fern,” 
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to say nothing of various stories for children 
and other books. Miss Branch (a descendant 
of the Mayflower Pilgrims) was born at New 
London, Connecticut, in—well, she was gradu- 
ated from Smith College in 1897, and the fol- 
lowing year she won the first of the Century 
prizes for the best poem by a college graduate. 
This was “The Road ’Twixt Heaven and Hell” 
—published as the third title in “The Heart of 
the Road”’—thoroughly characteristic of her 
impassioned, supernatural, vivid, dramatic 
style. One or two of her poetic dramas have 
been produced on the stage. Her mother’s 
brother, Dr. William P. Bolles, lived on War- 
ren Street, Roxbury, and she was frequently 
the guest at his delightful home and thus came 
into touch with some of the Boston authors. 
Of late years she has spent her winters in New 
York, completing her ménage with her favorite 
cat. 


Anyone would recognize at sight of her that 
she is an artist; tall and willowy, with bright 
hair and a fascinating smile, with a caressing 
voice; original in her environment, brilliant in 
conversation; modest and unassuming, yet un- 
conventional, her friendship is to be prized. 


One should not take poetical descriptions too 
literally, but perhaps there is some autobio- 
graphic verisimilitude in these lovely lines, rep- 
presenting the bride’s return from communing 
with herself :— 


When from her splendor I return 
And in the flesh dwell once again, 
Too mystic warm my heart shall burn 
To please the hearts of men. 


Unearthly bright my brow would gleam 
To them that hate all brightness still, 

My laughing calm to them would seem 
Like snow upon a hill. 


They would resent my high emprise, 
My haunted speech, my echoing mien, 

I could not shake from out mine eyes 
The visions they had seen. 


I should be charged with errands high, 

Strange roads should bind my speeding feet. 
Then I should be a voice, a cry, 

A portent in the street. 


I fear her call, I fear her face. 
I fear the silent, shining change. 
They will stone me in the market-place 
For uttering lovely things and strange. . . 


Lord, let me keep these eyes that weep, 

This heart that breaks, these wounds to bind, 

These limbs that leap, that dance, that sleep, 

And nearness to my kind. 

There is no danger of the people’s stoning 
Miss Branch in the market-place, nor is she in 
the least degree included in the sobbing sister- 
hood of Melancholy. They might not under- 
stand all that she sings, but if they could be 
got to listen, they would hear haunting melo- 
dies of song; they would find a deep sympathy 


with wild passions (as is shown in that magnifi- 
cent ballad “Ora pro Nobis,” which sums up 
all the tragedy of the medizval Church), with 
love for mother, with even the washing of 
kitchen pots (did any one ever make a humble 
task more delightful than “The Monk in the 
Kitchen”?), with the love of Vagabondia, as in 
the “Connecticut Road Song,” which is worthy 
of Masefield, but above all, with things mys- 


tical, gloaming-like, mysterious, with enchant- 


ments, brooding sounds, fluttering wings, the 
ghosts of life. 

America ought to be, and I have no doubt is, 
to a limited degree, but will be more and more 
proud to have produced such a poet as Anna 
Hempstead Branch! 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF FREE TEXTBOOKS 
BY JANE A. STEWART 
Philadelphia 


It is just one hundred years ago since the 
idea of furnishing textbooks at public expense 
to public school children was put into operation 
in this country. Philadelphia led the movement 
in 1818. Jersey City and Newark, New Jersey, 
were the first to follow suit within the next 
two decades. New York City did not provide 
free textbooks until -1878. 

Massachusetts has the distinction of being 
the first state to make provision for free text- 
books. Fall River, Lowell and Holyoke were 
pioneers in adopting the plan, there being no 
less than 159 cities in the United States (six- 
teen of them in the Bay State) in which free 
school books were furnished prior to 1884, 
when Massachusetts made its state-wide com- 
pulsory law, leading the whole country. 

Now at least three-fourths of the states have 
free textbook laws (either mandatory or per- 
missive), with varying regulations as to distri- 
bution, selection, uniformity, etc. 

The centennial of the free public texthook 
idea is a reminder of the growth, development 
and advantages of the provision, economically 
and educationally. Apropos of this is the thirty- 
four years’ experience in the pioneer state of 
Massachusetts, which had been well crystallized 
in the following outline of some of the conspic- 
uous benefits of the use of free textbooks :— 

1. The removal of a serious burden of ex- 
pense from parents. 

2. The ending of the friction that so often 
arises when parents with old books in posses- 
sion are called upon to buy new. 

3. The banishing of obnoxious distinctions 
between those who can and those who cannot 
afford to buy their own books. 

4. A more generous and varied supply of 
textbooks at school, with uniformity wherever 
desirable. 

5. Greater ease in keeping this supply fresh 
and modern. 

6. Increased respect for books as shown in 
the care of them. 
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7. Great saving of time and energy because 
of having books on hand in ample supply when 
terms begin or new subjects are taken up. 

8. A larger and more permanent attendance 
upon the public schools. 


9. A closer ideal to the approach of a free 
public school system. 

Through the years there has come general 
recognition of the free textbook movement as 
a logical sequence and necessary accompani- 
ment of free education. The objections raised 
have been dissipated, among them being the 
fear that free textbooks would greatly increase 
the school tax rate. The actual average cost of 
textbooks, it has been found, is but two per 
cent. of the total cost of maintaining and equip- 
ping public schools, or 56.6 cents per child on 
a school population basis (five to eighteen years 
of age), and 15 cents per capita of the total 
population. 


The aggregate cost for public schools, ele- 
mentary and high (exclusive of California, 
which does its own printing), was $14,261,768 
in 1913. Kansas has since undertaken to print 
its own school books—a plan which is so greatly 
beset by difficulties in securing books of high 
standard that it has failed of further extension 
among the states. 

Massachusetts, in 1913-1914, expended about 
$450,000 for free textbooks, which is 1.93 per 
cent. of the state’s total school expenditures. 
New Hampshire in the same. period paid out 
$50,000, or 2.72 per cent.; Vermont, $50,000, or 
2.58 per cent.; Rhode Island, $102,851, or 3.78 
per cent., and Maine, $122,000, or 3.40 per 
cent. New Jersey’s outlay for that year was 
$405,000, or 1.78 per cent., and Pennsylvania’s 
$1,159,000 was 2.49 per cent. of the total public 
school cost. 


Many states have adopted the plan of uni- 
form state textbooks with a view to lessening 
the cost and to securing equally good’ books for 
all parts of the state. The establishment of 
state uniformity for state adoptions, it is de- 
clared, has prevented local dealers from over- 
charging, and has worked philanthropically to 
cause reduction of prices in other states. 


In Massachusetts (where township and dis- 
trict uniformity is still the rule) practically all 
the cities and towns have given the local school 
superintendent full power to select textbooks. 
The local school committees contract directly 
with the publishers, and a change may be made 
in books by a vote of two-thirds of the school 
committee at any time. In most states the 
period for which adoptions are made runs five 
years, the chief objection to this being that 
books may become out of date or superseded 
by better texts in less than that period. 

A well-supported objection to state uniformity 
(that books suitable for one locality of a state 
are often not best for another) is well met in 
several states by the selection of several text- 
books on each subject by the state textbook 
commission from which the local authorities can 
choose. 
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“Children first” was the motto adopted by 
City Superintendent Condon of Cincinnati, by 
whom the problem of selecting new textbooks 
(regardless of the “pull” of either local or dis- 
tant publishing interests) was tactfully and 
wisely solved by securing unbiased reports 
based on merit, regarding the books submitted, 
from an examining committee of teachers 
directly concerned with their use. 

When faced in a business-like »way, handled 
on the basis of merit and square-dealing, the 
task of free textbook supply is actually a very 
simple thing. Free textbooks are a recognized 
feature of the public school system; and granted 
that state uniformity is the best general plan, 
the rest is easy. The state board of education 
adopts a series of good books for the whole 
state and buys them; the county superinten- 
dents each order from the board what the 
county will need, and they supply the district 
trustees, who in turn supply all the local pupils. 
Payment is made from the state school fund 


before apportionment, and the books remain 
the property of the state. 


THE RURAL LIFE PROBLEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


BY SIR HORACE PLUNKETT OF IRELAND 


[A Digest by National Cash Register Company.] 


The Case.—Flow of young people from country 
to city. Owners of farms move to cities and live 
on rent of farms. Farm laborers poor class, and 
difficult to get. Wastage of fertility of soil. 
Prospect of shortage of food supply. 


The Causes.—Introduction of steam power. 
Trade between city and country no longer local, 
but national. Causes which can be remedied: 
(1) bad business methods; (2) unscientific farm- 
ing; (3) lack of social attractions; (4) unsuitable 
education of children; (5) high standard of living. 

The Remedy.—Co-operation to meet competi- 
tion. The church and school form the natural 
centre for the formation of the co-operative so- 
ciety. The business society naturally leads to 
improved social relations and attractions, and 
also to more efficient farming through facilities 
for purchase of agricultural requirements, sale of 
produce, and credit facilities. Combination brings 
political power with effective demand for efficient 
schools and such necessities as good roads and 
the parcel post. 


The Aids.—The farmer will not take the initia- 
tive; this must come from the city and the gov- 
ernment. A great temporary society of volun- 
teers should be formed to co-ordinate the efforts 
of existing societies and get the co-operative sys- 
tem started. A state institute should be created, 
to be a permanent bureau for the studying of the 
rural question in all countries, for the gathering 
of knowledge and for its dissemination by lec- 
tures, practical instruction, experiments, and 
demonstrations and publications. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS WORK IN SCHOOLS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT HENRY M. MAXSON 


Plainfield, N. J. 


Like so many other war interests, the Junior 
Red Cross League sprang into existence sud- 
denly. Plainfield organized when the movement 
first started, before the President’s proclama- 
tion, and is perhaps the first city to perfect a 
city organization. We have had to blaze our 
own way. Leaflets with directions may now be 
had from Red Cross authorities, but the follow- 
ing suggestions from our experience, may be of 
value to those interested in forming school or- 
ganizations. 

The aim of the league is to organize the 
children by schools, thus doing away with the 
individual junior membership of the Red Cross, 
which had previously existed to some extent. 
Each school raises an amount equal to twenty- 
five cents for each pupil in the school member- 
ship. When that amount has been raised it 
constitutes that school a member of the league 
and thereby entitles each member of the school, 
whether he personally contributed or not, to 
wear the Red Cross button. 

The money may be raised in any way the 
school may devise, by personal contributions, 
by entertainments, etc. When paid in it is 
used by that school to purchase material to be 
worked up into articles which are turned over 
to the parent Red Cross chapter to be used in 
its work. Each school may determine for it- 
self what work it will do and under what con- 
ditions, making sure that it is what the Red 
Cross wants. 

The first step is to secure the interest of the 
local chapter of the Red Cross and have them 
appoint a School Chapter Committee. This 
should include one or more of the active execu- 
tives of the Red Cross, with the superintendent 
of schools, the principal of the high school, the 
supervisor of manual training and two or three 
teachers. This is the connecting link between 
the Red Cross Chapter and the Junior Chapter. 
This committee is an advisory committee, hav- 
ing general supervision of the work and work- 
ing for its promotion. In Plainfield the super- 
intendent of schools is the treasurer, to whom 
is paid money from all sources. All bills for 
purchases are endorsed by the treasurer of 
the school making the purchase and sent to 
him for payment. 


We held a meeting to which were invited the 
president of the Board of Education, various 
school officials and teachers and _ public-spirited 
citizens. We had a speaker who laid before the 
meeting the purpose of the Red Cross in gen- 
eral and the Junior League in particular, and 
so created interest. Then the superintendent 
called the principals together and discussed 
ways and means with them. A city committee 
was made as above, and then each school 
started in to raise its quota to become a mem- 
ber of the league, raising the money in what- 
ever ways it could. As soon as each school 


raised its quota the fact was announced. The 
local private schools were also brought into the 
circle, so that now all the. public schools and 
nearly all of the private schools are members of 
the league, each school being practically inde- 
pendent in its work, but co-operating as part of 
the league and working financially through the 
league treasurer. In some of the schools each 
class raised its own quota, and in some Cases 
more than its quota, turning over the surplus to 
another class. In some cases there was rivalry 
between classes to see which would raise the 
amount first. In other schools the amount was 
raised by the school as a whole. 

In the high school at the morning exercises 
one day there appeared on the stage several 
women dressed in the Red Cross working garb. 
The city chairman presented the purpose and 
need of the Junior Red Cross organization. 
Then the principal of the school read President 
Wilson’s proclamation. The treasurer pre- 
sented the financial side of it. One of the high 
school girls made a good “whoop it up” speech, 
urging the girls to get in and push; a boy 
made a similar speech, appealing to the boys 
to do their part. It was arranged that the 
first classroom that raised twenty-five cents for 
each member should have a flag hung over the 
door, and there was a race to see which class 
would get up the flag first. In ten minutes 
after the assembly closed three classes had a 
flag up, and before the day closed every class 
had its flag displayed. 

Raising Funds.—Membership fees, twenty-five 
cents per pupil; sales of popcorn, peanuts, choc- 
olate, etc.; entertainments held for the purpose; 
collections made at other school entertainments ; 
contributions by interested citizens; efforts of 
parent-teacher associations. In one of our 
schools this organization has taken charge of 
the whole matter and purposes to finance the 
needs of the school, making that its special 
work for the winter, holding sociables and en- 
tertainments, with the aid of the teachers and 
pupils, to raise the money. 

The “Manual of War Relief Activities for 
Schools,” just issued by the Red Cross, gives 
information as to what should be made. Knitted 
goods and surgical dressings are needed in un- 
limited number, and our attention is being 
given mainly to these things. In fourth and 
fifth grades we teach knitting, making face 
cloths of cotton. They may be followed by 
knitted covers for hot water bottles. The next 
step is seven-inch squares made of odds and 
ends of wool. The squares are later sewed 
together in form of robes, for use in hospitals. 
Younger children snip pieces of waste cloth, 
forming material with which to fill pillows for 
hospital and ambulance use, the cases being 
made by older children. We are turning out 
about 10,000 surgical dressings a month. 
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I suggest that all chapters keep in close 
touch with the local Senior Red Cross Chapter. 
Make what they need. Do not pay attention 
to rumors that a thing is or is not needed, but 
go to headquarters and find out. 


The question of finances suggests that knit- 
ting uses up funds most readily because of 
high cost of wool. Making garments occupies 
workers longer and at less cost, so that I 
should stimulate that form of work. 

At first supervision is done by the teachers. 
I consider it a part of our “bit,” and every 
teacher ought to be glad to give the time and 
effort necessary to make it a success. — About 
forty teachers have taken courses of eight les- 
sons -at Red Cross Headquarters, preparing 
to supervise knitting and the making of surgi- 
cal dressings. In the older classes, after the 
work has gone on for some time, pupils may be 
developed into supervisors. In making surgical 
dressings each group of eight or ten pupils 
ought to have a supervisor. 

With the younger grades work is done in 
school time as busy work or recreation; with 
the older grades, largely after school, one or 
two days a week. All the fourth or fifth grades 
are taught knitting in school time as part of the 
manual training hand work; also, making of 
hospital garments and suits for working on sur- 
gical dressings is manual training work that can 
be done in school hours. Making garments for 
Belgian or French children may very properly 
be done in manual training time. 


The pupils of the high school have organized 
themselves in six committees: A sewing com- 
mittee, which works on hospital garments or 
any other sewing that the Senior Red Cross 
Society may desire; a knitting committee, which 
is making sweaters, helmets, wristlets, mufflers 
(when we have purchased our knitting machines 
they will also make stockings); a surgical 
dressings committee, which is folding ‘surgical 
dressings of gauze, ready for hospital use; a 
comforts committee, which prepares gifts for 
the soldiers; a woodworking committee, which 
makes knitting needles, yarn winders, frames 
for folding surgical dressings, boxes for the 


Senior Red Cross Societies to pack goods for, 


shipment, and will later make splints, hospital 
trays and other mechanical devices that are 
useful in Red Cross work; a stenographic com- 
mittee, which furnishes pupils in relays to do 
clerical work for the Senior society. 

Wool for sweaters, gauze for surgical dress- 
ings and flannel for hospital garments can best 
be bought from the Senior Red Cross, since 
they get it at bottom prices. Odds and ends 
of wool can be secured, to some extent, from 
the homes. Other materials are bought from 
the stores, usually with a “Red Cross discount.” 
The material for comfort bags and Christmas 
bags is brought from the homes. 

The things made are delivered to the local 
Red Cross Headquarters for their use, without 
suggestion as to where they shall be sent. 


The following scheme used in our high school 
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organization has suggestions that are applicable 
to other than high schools. 

The business of the organization is carried 
on by a board of directors, which consists of: 
Two members of the faculty, appointed by the 
principal; a member of each class, appointed by 
the class president; the class presidents. 

The officers are elected by the board of di- 
rectors: President and secretary, pupil mem- 
bers; treasurer, a faculty member. 

The board of directors organized six units 
to undertake the work indicated by their 
names: Knitting Unit, Surgical Dressings Unit, 
Stenographic Unit, Sewing Unit, Comforts 
Unit, Woodworking Unit. 

Each unit is in charge of a committee com- 
posed of: A pupil from each of the four classes, 
named by the class presidents, appointed by 
the board of directors; two members of the 
faculty, appointed by the principal. Each com- 
mittee has its own organization, perfected by 
itself. The board of directors exerts general 
control over all the work of the organization. 

Funds.—The only expenditure is for supplies 
to keep the various units working—worsted for 
the knitting unit, gauze for the surgical dress- 
ings unit, cloth for the sewing unit. The ex- 
penditure of the organization funds is limited 
and guarded by the following method of pro- 
cedure: Nothing is bought without written 
order from chairman of unit, approved by 
treasurer; bills are paid only when endorsed by 
chairman who bought the goods. 

Products.—Knitting Unit, sweaters, helmets, 
scarfs, wristlets, socks, coverlets: Sewing Unit, 
hospital shirts, pillow cases; Surgical Dress- 
ings, surgical dressings; Comforts, Christmas 
bags, scrap books, comfort kits, etc.; Steno- 
graphic, the members of this unit in rotation to go 
each day to the Red Cross Headquarters and 
work in the office; Woodworking Unit, packing 
boxes, knitting needles, frames for surgical 
dressings, tables for Red Cross auxiliaries, bul- 
letin boards, etc. The new manual specifies 
some other things that children can make. 

Insignia—Each member has the Red Cross 
button. 

To stimulate interest and reward persistence, 
additional symbols are put on the arm bands 
for additional amounts of work performed. 

The basis of award is twenty-one hours of 
work. In the knitting unit, where most of the 
work is done outside the meeting of the unit, a 
scale of credits has been devised which attempts 
to rate an hour of work by the average knitter 
as a one point credit. Twenty-one points earn 
the merit badge. 

One credit is given for each hour of attend- 
ance at a meeting of the unit; three credits 
for each square for a coverlet, ten for each pair 
of wristlets, twenty for each scarf, twenty for 
each sweater, twenty for each helmet and 
twenty-five for each pair of socks. 

Information may be had, as far as it has 
been officially determined, from the American 
Red Cross Bureau of Development, Junior 


Membership, Washington, D, C. 
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‘THE RED SCHOOLHOUSE iN ACTION 


BY CHARLES E. WATERMAN 
Mechanic Falls, Maine 
In a little valley between the hills of the 


eastern part of the town of Oxford in the state 
of Maine stands a little schoolhouse. It is one 
left out of many abandoned when transporta- 
tion of pupils to centres of population took 
the place of rural schools. It is a small build- 
ing of the variety known as “the little red 
schoolhouse” of our ancestors. It is an ex- 
ception, however, inasmuch as it is white in- 
stead of red in color. I have been told, how- 
ever, that it was red once. 

In the years gone by, when standing timber 
was plenty and lumber therefore cheap, the 
outside finish on all kinds of buildings was al- 
lowed to weather into mellow grays and browns 
by the lapse of years. When said timber had 
been cut from the land and lumber, therefore, 
scarce, efforts were made to protect and pre- 
serve the outside finish of buildings; hence the 
traditional color scheme of schoolhouses. In- 
dian red at that time was plenty and cheap. 
That its staying qualities were excellent is at- 
tested to by buildings yet standing that were 
coated with this paint more than sixty years 
ago, yet show blushes on their clapboards. 

Durability and staining qualities, however, are 
not the only things desired in paint. Changes 
in the human mind, the hazard and greed of 
would-be manufacturers to market new goods 


and the push of commercial travelers are re- 


sponsible for many alterations. There came a 
day when the deep, dull color of Indian red 
gave place to the dazzling purity of white lead, 
and at that time the schoolhouse in East Ox- 
ford changed colors in order to be up-to-date, 
even at the loss of artistic blending with the 
greens and browns of the landscape. 

It is not on account of its color, however, or 
change of color, that I am writing about this 
schoolhouse, but because of the fact that once 
on a time the pupils gathered within its walls 
were presided over by a young man who after- 
wards became president of the United States. 


This has been considered a distinction by the 


people of the “deestrict,” and perhaps many of 
them think it an honor that their children 
should have been chosen as the humble instru- 
ments for giving practice to the executive abil- 
ity of a ruler of people. It is many years ago 
that this thing happened; and if traditions have 
not gathered too much moss in rolling to the 
present, he gained some experience in com- 
manding an army, and that much fewer in num- 
bers to the one opposing him. Tradition says 
his army was victorious. 

The environment of this teacher also adds to 
the interest centred in him and the little rural 
school over which he presided. 


_He was a student in Bowdoin College at. the 
time. He was not the son of rich parents, 
therefore desired to assist in paying his ex- 
penses by work. There were many such in col- 
leges at that time, so many that efforts were 
made to assist them in obtaining work. The 
greatest number of opportunities for work 
open to students of the time were in school 
teaching. According to custom, a mistress pre- 
sided over schools in summer and a “marster” 
in winter. In order to provide the “marsters” 
wanted, colleges gave long vacations in winter, 
Tradition says it required a “marster” in winter 
because small children attended in summer, but 
young savages in winter. This is why the prac- 
tice in discipline was good for future com- 
manders-in-chief of an American army. 

I have been unable to fix upon the exact 
winter this teacher presided over Number Six, 
but one can find a key to time which will bring 
the date to within a year or two, and a year or 
two in a century does not matter much, This 
key is the fact that the “marster” belonged to 
the famous class in Bowdoin College which 
gave to America its most celebrated poet and 
its most celebrated novelist, to say nothing of 
a President of the United States. This fixes 
the name of the “marster.” It also fixes the 
time he presided over the school to within a 
year or two, for everybody knows that Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne belonged to the class of 
1825, and their classmate was Franklin Pierce. 
He must have presided over the school in one 
of the three winters next preceding June, 1825. 

It would be interesting to know what peda- 
gogical methods the future President pursued 
and whether he was popular with his pupils or 
the reverse; but the only thing that memory 
has brought down to date is that the “marster” 
was tall and handsome. This the writer had 
from the lips of white-headed women almost 
half a century ago, who had been “big girls” 


when the future President taught the young 
ideas in this rural school. 


Unusual results of his teaching were mani- 

fested only in a single pupil, and perhaps these 
results would have appeared just the same if 
Pierce had taken no part in the training. One 
of his pupils attained a state-wide reputation 
and something of national note. 
_ This was John J. Perry, who developed polit- 
ical power. He became a lawyer, an editor, a 
major-general of militia, a legislator and mem- 
ber of the Thirty-sixth Congress. 


These are the facts and traditions which con- 
nect one back to a few months’ incidental work 
in the life of a man who attained the highest 
political prize in the gift-of a nation, which 
thereafter surrounded every act of his life with 
a halo of interest. 


There could be no more cynical conclusion of this war than for those of us who are allies 
to defeat the German army on the field of battle, to surrender in the process to the ideas that 
have taken the Germans captive and sent them into this contest. It is as necessary for us t 
defeat the spirit of might and militarism in our own hearts and in our own land, in our own eco. 


nomic and industrial organization, as it is to prevent it from 


conquering on the field of bat- 


tle. That is the dilemma, that is the difficulty, which confronts us.—Nicholas Murray Butler, 
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FREE GOLD AND ORE GOLD IN 
EDUCATION 


When free gold was discovered in California 
by Kimball seventy years ago men from every- 
where flocked there. An egg, a potato, a turnip 
or an onion sold for one dollar. That was the 
standard price of any individual fruit or vege- 
table. A physician charged $100 for a visit, and 
when one could pick up gold in the creeks it 
was not easy to find men who would bother 
with the sale of anything at any price. That 
was real high cost of living, because it was on 
a gold basis. That was only seventy years ago, 
and many a man is now alive who remembers 
that year, even if he was not in California. 

All that changed long ago. Now no state 
will allow any placer mining. Free gold is now 
safe in any creek, because the sands that are 
washed out in getting it cover up rich lands in 
the valleys below. When free gold was the aim 
of the miner the sand would bury an orchard 
down the valley. Ruining the property of many 
men that a few men might get rich in free gold 
was not attractive to the people at large, and 
placer mining was forbidden. Since then all 
gold is taken from ore. It has to be crushed 
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and variously treated before it will yield _ its 
treasure. 

All this reminds me of the old and the new 
in education. Seventy years ago schools were 
of the free metal type. If a child had the taste, 
talent and temperament for learning to read, 
write and cipher, his calling and election were 
sure. If he could learn these things “thoroughly” 
he was praised and petted. If he couldn’t, the 
dunce’s cap advertised the fact that he was not 
a free gold specimen. ; 

How changed is all this today! The men and 
women who shout the praises of the good old 
days when the work of the schools was “thor- 
ough” forget that it was only “thorough” for 
those who enjoyed being) “thorough,” and that 
no account was taken of those whom “thorough- 
ness” mever reached. For the advantage of 
those who glory in the good old days there was 
no Leonard P. Ayres making record of retarda- 
tion.” 

Today the school is not given much praise 
for the achievement of those who enjoy schol- 
astic achievement. The teacher wins few laurels 
for prize-winning in the “three R’s.” To the 
teacher of today a boy or girl is a batch of ore. 
There is gold there. It may not be literary 
genius, or mathematical genius, or a mania for 
spelling. If he is normal there is precious 
metal in that specimen of ore. He has a chance 
to reveal it in drawing, in wood work, in iron 
work, in commercial activities, in school garden- 
ing or elsewhere. 

Twenty boys and girls from the six New 
England States, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware won a week’s trip to a 
great fair at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1917, 
by being state prize winners in milking. 

No boy escapes yielding the treasure that is 
in him if he gets into a genuinely. modern 
school. There are improved crushers in mining 
various ores, so there are improved ore crushers 
educationally, setting the treasure free. An edu- 
cational ore crusher has an entirely different 
purpose from the old-time educational thrashing 
machine. 

I have friends in Salt Lake City who are mak- 
ing twenty per cent. a month on their invest- 
ment in the dump of smelters. By a new 
process they get metal from what was beyond 
the reach of former processes. The smelters 
got metal from the ore, as much as they knew 
how to get, but they sent to the dump heap a 
lot of metal which they did not know how to 
save. 

In Jersey City Bessie Clements has taken 
what the school system could not otherwise dis- 
cover and is getting a fabulous dividend out of 
unconventional boys. 

In 1909 she had thirty boys who had not re- 
sponded to the ore-crushing and standardized 
smelting methods. She knew they were in the 
“dump,” but she had a new process of extrac- 
tion, and in 1906 twenty-eight of those thirty 
were an asset to society, a comfort to them- 
selves, and were her pride. True, no one of 


them is a missionary, a preacher, a teacher, a 
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physician, a lawyer, an editor or a statesman, 
but eight years after she picked them from the 
dump three were in the United States Navy, 
three were in railroad train service, two in rail- 
road offices, two teamsters,—one owning his 
teams,—two bakers, one grocer, one printer, 
one Union News agent, one a bagmaker, one 2 
bank messenger, one had a fruit store, one a 
traveling salesman, One in a leather store, one 
a farmer, one a Pullman chef, one a cashier, 
one a stenographer, one a switchman and one 
a bookkeeper. 

True, Mrs. Clements did not produce one pro- 
fessional man, but she did inspire and aid 
twenty-eight of those thirty lads to be worthy 
men in twenty-one honorable occupations. 

The public schools are not adequately educa- 
tional until they allow no one to escape without 
an earnest effort to rescue him from the “dump,” 
yielding what of pure metal there is in him. 


ALGEBRA BOWS TO THE INEVITABLE* 


No better evidence could be given of the tri- 
umph of the commercial department in high 
schools than the fact that the Wentworth-Smith 
Mathematical Series have evolved an Algebra 
for just such schools. And a two-boo course! 
Surely the world is moving. It is a startling 
confession that the regulation, time-honored, 
standardized texts, even in algebra, are not 
adapted to the Spirit of 1918. 

All attempts to force vocational schools, agri- 
cultural schools and commercial schools to trail 
on behind the traditional high schools have 
failed ingloriously, and now the masters of the 
subject of algebra have bowed to the inevitable 
and are making a two-book series of commer- 
cialized algebra. When will wonders cease? 

Read with care what the publishers say of 
these books :— 

“The conventional topic in the algebra of the 
first year have been retained only in so far as 
they contribute to the commercial interests of 
the students. By thus limiting the mechanics 
of the subject to the actual needs of commerce, 
a strong motive is developed for the mastery of 
the necessary technique and for the study of 
such topics as commercial formulas, commercial 
graphs and the linear equation as applied to ac- 
tual business problems. Book Two is in prepa- 
ration, and will treat of such important topics as 
logarithms, the slide rule, the theory and the 
various uses of compound interest, annuities, 
amortization, bond valuations, insurance and the 
further application of graphs to commercial 
work. A large number of modern commercial 
problems will be found in each book.” 

Algebraic annuities, algebraic bond valua- 
tions, algebraic insurance—a large number of 
algebraic commercial problems!!! The mil- 
lennium has come. Algebra has permeated com- 
munity life to the limit! To the end of the 
limit! Or else community life has permeated 
algebra! 


**Commercial bra.”? Book I. Wentworth, David 
Eugene Smith, Teachers College, Columbia University, and William 
S. Schlauch, High School of Commerce, New York. Boston, New 
York, Chicago; Ginn & Co. Cloth. 266 pages. Price, $1.12. 


467 
BiG-BROTHER MOVEMENT 


It has been our contention for years that the 
test of efficiency of the school and the church is 
the future of the boy. It is not enough that a 
ye et in school. It is his behavior out of 
school till he is out of hi ig- 
— is youth years that sig 

There have been all too few demonstrations 
of the efficiency of church or school in character 
education. 

The Big-Brother movement appears to ‘have 


more results to its credit than has any other 
phase of boy-saving effort. 


Judge Arnold of Chicago is quoted as saying | 


that juvenile delinquency in Chicago in two 
years has increased thirty-two per cent. Bishop 
A. J. McGavick of the Catholic Church says that 
under the Big-Brother movement delinquency 
of Catholic boys decreased fourteen per cent. in 
the last two years. If this testimony is general 
it makes it incumbent upon all churches and 
high schools to inaugurate the Big-Brother 
movement. The Bishop says: “No boys are hope- 
less. If the big brother talks to the boy ina 


natural way without scolding him, the boy will 
respond.” 
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SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


One of the objections to consolidation by 
means of transportation is its unreliability. We 
often hear this objection, but it is always “some- 
where else.” Personally we have never known 
a case in. which the objection was significant 
and we have known many significant successes. 

The following is a case in point :-— 

Brawley, Imperial County, California, Union 
High School uses seven Fords and a Vim pas- 
senger automobile to transport students living 
out of town. These machines are driven by 
students of the school, who pick up their pas- 
sengers on their way to school and return them 
to their homes in the evening. The machines 
are in charge of a mechanic who keeps them in 
repair, fills up the gasoline tanks, puts in oil 
and sees that the tires are in good condition 
Each driver has a schedule to make in order to 
reach the school at half past eight or soon after 
_The distance each machine makes varies from 
eight miles to fourteen one way, or sixteen to 
twenty-eight for the round trip. Each driver 
records his time of arrival on a sheet kept in 
the office and this serves the double purpose of 
telling whether that machine is in and also 
makes a permanent record: 

The first half of the school year ended Frida 
January 25, and in checking up the record it is 
found that only three drivers have failed to land 
their passengers at the high school before nine 
o'clock on every one of the eighty-one school 
days. Two were late five minutes each, another 
was forty minutes late, and another, stuck fast 
in the mud, was detained two hours and fort 
minutes. Out of five hundred and 
arrivals recorded only four were behind time’ a 
remarkable record when tire troubles flooded 
roads and other difficulties are taken into ac- 
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count. Six drivers have driven every day of the 
term and three of the number are young ladies. 
If these young people can continue to make a 
record of efficiency of 99.3 per cent. their suc- 
cess is assured. 


GERMAN CULTURE 


Emerson wrote this paragraph when the 
world generally was worshiping German cul- 
ture. It was written in his wonderful tribute 
to Goethe :— 

“There are writers poorer in talent, whose 
tone is purer and more touches the heart. 
His is not even devotion to pure truth, 
but to truth for the sake of culture... . He 
is the type of culture, the amateur of all arts 
and sciences and events, artistic, but not 
artist.” 


OPPORTUNITY EXTENDED 


President W. A. Brandenburg of the Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, Manual Training and Normal 
School has extended the vision of a State 
Normal School once more. This time, with the 
approval of the Kansas State Board of Educa- 
tion, he offers the widest range of opportunity. 
We reprint the statement in the Topeka Cap- 
ital :-— 

Opportunity courses are to be 
opened to the people of the state at 
the state manual training normal 
school immediately. In this way it 
is hoped the institution may be made 
of greatest service to the- public and 
the country in this hour of need. Per- 
sons who wish to become more ef- 
ficient in their occupation, or who 
wish to prepare to enter a trade, are 
to find just what they need at the 
normal, 

A suggestion of President Branden- 
burg that he be authorized to form 
night and Saturday classes has been 
approved by the state board of ad- 
ministration. So the faculty now is 
speedily, but carefully, preparing 
courses of study to be offered to men 
and women who desire to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to improve 
their chances in the world. 

A shortage of trained men in all the 
trades is reported. Men have re- 
sponded to the call to the colors 
from everywhere. They have dropped 
their work and gone. That work 
must be done, and those who are the 
best equipped to do it will get the 
jobs. To meet the demand for hasty 
training, the opportunity courses have 
been provided, and the doors of the 
Pittsburg institution will swing open 
to welcome all who desire to come. 
The number of subjects to be offered 
is practically unlimited. Instruction 


in the industrial arts is expected to 
predominate, although there will be 
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- courses in other branches of the insti- 
tution for men and women. Arrange- 
ments will be made to satisfy any de- 
sire for instruction within the wide 
range of the normal’s facilities. 

This is the beginning of what is likely to 
be universal in state institutions equipped for 
such an extension of service. 
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NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


For good or ill the New York state legisla- 
ture has many educational bills aimed at changes 
in New York City educational affairs. Among 
them the following are important :-— 

Continuing the juvenile vocational department 
of the state bureau of employment. 

Limiting the outlay for new school buildings 
to $3,500,000 a year. 

Giving the state superintendent the power to 
determine what is “seditious” in all textbooks. 

Repealing the misnamed “military training” 
law; also, for variously amending the provisions 
of the law. 


Suspending the operations of the child labor 
aws. 


Abolishing vivisection experiments in the pub- 
lic schools. 
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TOO MUCH MONEY AND SPACE 


It was reported to the Boston Board of Edu- 
cation that it would be possible for the schools 
to have 150,000 cords of wood at $16 a cord, 
and that it was not worth more than half a ton 
of coal which would mean $32 worth of heat. 
The 150,000 cords would make a woodpile more 
than a mile and a half long. As Boston was 


short on space as well as cash the offer was re- 
jected. 


The report of the Atlantic City meeting will 
be in the next issue of the Journal of Education. 


We think it is the best report we have ever pub- 
lished. 


There have been 177,608 Red Cross Juniors 
enrolled in New England. Boston leads with 
83,411; Worcester has 29,295. 


High schools are beginning to have a class in 
journalism, following promptly in the wake of 
the state normal schools. 


No man is_ big who fritters away time and 


talent on anything that is not worth a tinker’s 
dam. 


_ A course of study should aim to allow var- 
lous personalities to blossom’ naturally. 


National Education Association June 30 to July 
6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Amherst College built upon its campus the 
first college gymnasium. 


Vocational guidance problems become more 
perplexing every year. 


Non-supervised playgrounds are not successful 
in congested districts. 
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PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The drafting of the public school system of the 
United States for war service was impressively sub- 
stantiated by the Eleventh Annual Convention of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation at Philadelphia, February 21 to 23. 

Practically all the federal experts of the New Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education were in attend- 
ance as well as representative educational and indus- 
trial leaders from many sections of the country to 
take part in the record-making conference. 

The big “machine guns” formed a memorable broad- 
side, along with the “rapid-firers,” before whom time- 
old conservatism has crumbled to the dust. Among 
the greatest guns were the Federal Board-ers, led by 
the director of staff, Charles A. Prosser, whose clear 
vision and complete equipment are being successfully 
trained on the application of the Smith-Hughes Act 
of February, 1917, to prepare for useful employment 
in agriculture, trade, industry and home economics un- 
der public supervision and control, marking a new era 
in vocational educattion in this country. 

“We have a job of wet-nursing on our hands; I 
want you to remember that,” he said characteristi- 
cally, “and we welcome intelligent criticism based 
on a knowledge of the facts.” He urged a limited 
exemption to thousands of vocational training in- 
structors needed to train boys and girls for war in- 
dustry to fill up the depleted ranks of the nation’s 
agicultural and industrial forces. He declared the 
outstanding problems to be efficient teaching and effi- 
cient supervision. “It is going to be a mutual ‘give 
and take’ between the state school superintendent 
and the state school board as regards the Smith- 
Hughes Act,” he said. “It is suicide for any school 
man to divorce himself from lay advice. The state 
board of education has no power to delegate its au- 
thority under the Smith-Hughes Act to the state 
school superintendent. His relation is the same as the 
city superintendent to the city school board. The 
fact’that he is a constitutional officer has nothing to 
do with it. This is federal money and under the laws 
no trust can be delegated to anyone else. It is too 
big a job for one person without consultation.” 

“The compulsory’ education laws ought to be 
amended,” he advised. “We need a compulsory sys- 
tem of part-time education from fourteen up to six- 
teen, seventeen or eighteen years. The law should 
enable the states to set up compulsory part-time 
schools on some plan. Wisconsin and Pennsylvania 
have gone far. Massachusetts has a permissive law. 
The law in New York state is partly used. Such is 
the situation after twelve years of agitation.” 

There was a cheerful revelation of the rapid de- 
velopment of vocaitional education since the appoint- 
ment, July, 1917, of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education (one of whose members is Commissioner 
of Education P. P. Claxton) by Vice Chairman James 
P. Munroe, all the states having swung into line by 
January 1, 1918, in accepting the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. He praised “the magnificent 
co-operation of all the Federal Departments in Wash- 
ington,” promoting Vocational Education for War 
Service. 

The veteran Dr. True of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture disclosed the fact that war con- 
ditions have changed the progress of agricultural ex- 
tension work (which is now organized in 2,200 coun- 
ties) “by delaying the tendency to take up new prob- 


lems with the exception of food conservation and food 
production,” and Assistant Director of Agriculture 
Layton S. Hawkins, Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, pointing out the difference between farm- 
ing and industry (the farmer usually working for him- 
self, and the man in industry usually for someone 
else), emphasized the need for agricultural instructors 
who were themselves practical farmers and stated 
that “agricultural colleges are not at present giving 
the kind of training that would develop the best 
teachers of agriculture, because the tendency of the 
agricultural college is away from actual practice.” 

Specialized agricultural training is good for special 
lines of agriculture (such as truck-gardening) in his 
view; but the general demand is for broadly trained 
instructors. He advised the addition of a course in 
“farm mechanics such as the farmer needs”; and that 
the agricultural course be not loaded up too heavily 
on the professional side. “The practice school is the 
laboratory of the teacher; and the nearer it comes to 
being the kind of school he is going to teach, the 
nearer it comes to filling the bill,” he said. 

No speaker on the diversified program was more 
eagerly heard than Professor Josephine Thorndike 
Berry, former assistant in household administration 
at the University of Chicago and later dean of home 
economics at the University of Minnesota, the only 
woman member of the staff of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Professor Berry, who created 
a sudden, surprising exodus of half her audience at 
the close of a long session in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue Stratford by asking those who could not wait 
twenty or thirty minutes longer to hear her, “to go 
at once,” happily acknowledged the debt of home 
economics to industrial education. “Home-making 
training is a vision,” she said. “We haven’t quite seen 
where we were going or how we got there! Indus- 
trial education has given us a map and a route. We 
now have a course of study definitely directed to a 
general plan instead of being tacked on. It may be 
separately organized, but it must fit the whole plan.” 
Home economics was described as “the monkey 
wrench thrown into the industrial education machin- 
ery.” 

Questioned (as to where the home economics school 
comes in for federal reimbursement) by specialists in 
the spirited round table presided over by Isabel Ely 
Lord, Pratt Institute, Professor Berry declared: “Ten 
types of day-schools are legal; and if it is possible 
to set up schools of these types, they can get reim- 
bursement. The standard of New York and Penn- 
sylvania is the federal standard for cities less than 
25,000. The continuation school work must be of the 
character designed for children from fourteen to 
eighteen. Some confusion still exists as to what shall 
be done for girls in continuation schools.” Home- 
making teaching is not yet standardized, but it is 
hoped to secure general recognition for home prac- 
tice work and other things which increase skill and 
speed. Home-making teachers will have a summer 
training plan similar to agricultural. Wisconsin 
recognizes home economics for college entrance. 
Massachusetts has some four years of high school 
work of vocational sort accepted now in normal 
schools. Vermont has a very successful high school 
course on household appliance (teaching about heat, 
electricity, gas, etc.) starting with the actual material 
and the physics that go with it.” 
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Among other valued home economics speakers were 
Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, Boston, emphasizing 
experience on the part of the teacher; Louise Pryor, 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, on training 
foreign-born women; Anna Kloss, Boston, on Sim- 
mons College work; Anne Perry, Pennsylvania state 
supervisor of home education, on the work of thirty- 
three rural social centres and the need of these in 
cities; Iris Prouty O’Leary, graphically outlining ad- 
vanced vocational arts in New Jersey where 90,000 
women are employed and get no vocational training; 
Marion VanLiew of New York state, which is to be 
covered with all kinds of practical schools; Bertha 
Latta, Indiana, telling of great activity; Helen Hil- 
dreth of Massachusetits, where continuation work will 
now be made compulsory. 

Other round tables were those on training teachers 
for agriculture, and for industrial and trade training 
to conform with the Smith-Hughes Act, among the 
noted speakers being Dr. David Snedden, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who declared that “only 
a few of the normal schools, state colleges, or techni- 
cal art schools can advantageously develop training 
departments for industrial teachers,” and that it was 
“an absurd mistake to assume that instructors in 
technical knowledge are more important than the 
trainer in industrial skill.” 

“Of 2,000,000 soldiers not more than 10,000 are ex- 
pected to be permanently disabled,” said Insurance 
Expert R. B. Jones, Washington, in the discussion of 
training for disabled soldiers in this country, which 
(according to Red Cross Director D. C. McMurtrie, 
New York) must establish elective trade classes for 
these products of war. 

The need for highly specialized workmen in 
America’s conduct of the war was emphasized by Di- 
rector Arthur L. Williston, Wentworth Institute, Bos- 
ton, predicting that before the war ends large num- 
bers of such men would have to be sent to France; 
by C. R. Dooley, Westinghouse Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh, and by Stanley Zweibel, Bethlehem Steel, 
who told what is being done by the great plants to 
train mechanics to “put it across to the other fellow 
so that he could do the thing himself.” Zweibel paid 
deserved tribute to the accuracy and dependableness 
of the 1,000 women munitions workers who could 
handle now the most delicate instruments, like the 
micrometer, with ease and skill. ‘ 

A notable contributor to the symposium on “New 
Standards for Industrial Training” was Mary Barnett 
Gilson of Cleveland, Ohio, who boldly declared that a 
college education was not essential to the factory ex- 
ecution and that it is “more and more the duty of 
industry to assume the burden of industrial training 
which is difficult for the school to handle adequately.” 

Other representatives of labor held that no scheme 
of vocational education should be recognized which 
turns out poorly trained and inefficient mechanics 
(by which living standards secured through years of 
effort might be lowered) and that while the theory 
of the trade may be taught in the public schools, the 
actual practice and processes should be taught in the 
shops by experienced, practical journeymen with 
ability to impart the knowledge. “It is easy enough 
to train workers,” said one speaker, “but it is leaders 
who are needed.” 

Dr. Cheesman Herrick, whose persuasive presence 
was strongly felt, was succeeded in the presidency by 
Dr. David Snedden, New York, and a new constitu- 
tion was adopted, changing the word “industrial” to 
“vocational” in the name of the National Society, and 
providing for “educational council” made up of one 
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representative educator from each state, and having 
an executive committee of four, one each for indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural and home education. 
The new general council of the society numbers 
twenty-seven, representing employers, organized 
labor and public welfare. 

Under this perfected form and thoroughly organ- 
ized for the future, the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education (having completed its effective ten 
years’ service in securing the federal law) now moves 
on to the development of the Vocational Education 
Movement by complete co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion of all training institutions and standardization 
of courses, bringing this country up to the highest 
level of vocational preparedness for the best interests 
of the coming new world democracy. 

J. A. Stewart. 


a 


SKY-LIGHTS IN KANE 

[Superintendent H. O. Dietrich, Kane, Pennsylvania, 
schedules these “Sky-Lights” of the schools of Kane in an 
invitation which he issued to all parents of the city to 
visit schools on “School Visiting Week,” March 4-8.] 

Red Tape—We do not use it, use nothing 
but pure white. Pupils placed on their honor, 
teachers on their initiative. 

Examinations—Have been eliminated in so 
far as they only test for memory and not for 
real doing. 

Promotions—We promote regularly three 
times a year, but also any time a child is ready. 

Misfits—We fit our system to the child in- 
stead of the child to the system. 

Child Accounting—We account 
child in the system. 

Grocery Stores—Keep them in rooms to 
teach arithmetic, economy and real life. 

Industrial Arts—Our instructor in Domestic 
Science and Arts has evolved courses in indus- 
trial arts for each of the first five grades. 

Visits—Our teachers this year visited fifteen 
big systems; they spent 188 days in these sys- 
tems and observed 246 different teachers at 
work, 

Summer Courses—Thirty per cent. of the 
teachers attended university courses last sum- 
mer. 

Psychology—A class meets once a week for 
the instruction of both teachers and parents. 

Institutions—Fifty-six different schools rep- 
resented in the training of the teachers. 

Learning by Doing—Pupils do manual work; 
place desks, make tables and furniture of var- 
ious types for the school; some work in library, 
others work in laboratory. 

Library-trained Librarian—In charge of lib- 
rary; open five hours daily and one and one- 
half hours three nights a week; 7,000 volumes; 
every pupil required to use it for class work; 
librarian instructs pupils how to use library; lo- 
cated in high school building; required reading 
for English classes kept in file and students 
do reading in library. 

Tests and Scales—Use them instead of exam- 
inations. 

Supervised Study—Grammar grades _ study 
lesson for next day under teacher; recite fol- 
lowing day. 
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Reading Courses—Special courses for par- 
ents along childhood and youth, for teachers 
on scientific school problems; required lists for 
students. 

Retardation — Handled by 
teachers. 

Departmental Work—From seventh grade 
up 


four special 


Child Progress—Record kept of the progress 
of each child. 

Absence—Follow-up system used whereby 
parents verify all excuses at end of month. 

Thrift—Pupils trained in thrift by gathering 
of waste paper and depositing in school sav- 
ings bank. 

Truancy—Check-up card system. 

Recitations—Make an exchange of opinions; 
child recites to pupils, instead of teacher; pupils 
even conduct entire recitations. 

Curriculum—No set course of study, but in- 
stead have a “living curriculum,” which, for the 
most part, exists in the teacher’s mind—not on 
paper. 

Athletics—Athletics for the athlete put aside 
—athletics for all pupils taking the place. 

Organizations—Four Parent-Teacher Clubs; 
one Student Club; a Dramatic Society, etc. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL 


BY WILL C. WOOD 
Commissioner of Secondary Education, California 


During the last six years the school people 
of California have been working slowly and 
earnestly toward a better articulation of the 
elementary and secondary schools. School 
people have recognized the fact that the Amer- 
ican organization of school work into two 
groups of grades—the elementary group, in- 
cluding the first eight years, and the secondary 
group, including the succeeding four years— 
is neither logical nor scientific. This tra- 
ditional arrangement is perhaps due to the fact 
that the American people, cherishing the com- 
mon school as the hope of the nation, have 
learned to regard common school educat‘on 
and elementary education as one and the same. 
Looking upon the common school as the con- 
servator of democracy, our forefathers seem 
to have assumed that the greater the number 
of years devoted to elementary education the 
more democratic education would be. The 
school course was lengthened in some com- 
munities until it included twelve years. With 
the coming of the high school, however, the 
course has been curtailed until it now includes 
eight years of work. 

In the light of educational research we have 
discovered that six years are quite sufficient to 
place the child in possession of the working 
tools of knowledge, such as reading, writing 
and the elements of arithmetic, and that the 
remaining two years of the elementary course 
are the least efficient years. Some educators 
have advocated a re-arrangement of the twelve 
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years on the basis of six years of elementary 
work and six years of secondary work. Others 
have advocated the organization of a six-year 
elementary course, followed by a three-year 
intermediate course, which in turn shall be fol- 
lowed by a three-year upper high school 
course. Others have taken the position that 
the grouping of grades has no greater signifi- 
cance than the supervising official may attach 
to it; that the essential thing is that the school 
course below the college shall be regarded as 
a unit of twelve segments or years of work 
properly linked together, or articulated; that 
the transition from the eighth to the ninth 
year, or from the sixth to the seventh year, 
or from the tenth to the eleventh year, should 
be no more difficult than the transition from 
the first to the second year. 

The plan of the six-year elementary school, 
followed by the six-year high school, is being 
tried in Santa Rosa. The plan of a three-year 
intermediate school course, including the sev- 
enth, eighth and ninth years, followed by an 
upper high school course of three years, is 
being tried in Berkeley, Los Angeles and Palo 
Alto. The plan of maintaining the traditional 
grouping of eight years in the elementary 
school and four years in the high school and 
introducing some secondary school work as 
early as the seventh year, is being followed in 
Alameda, Oakland, San Francisco, Santa Mon- 
ica, Anaheim, Santa Ana and San Diego. 

We are justified in concluding that any of 


the three plans is better than the old arrange- 
ment. 


COALETTES 
[Seventh Grade Pupils in Evanston, Illinois.] 
(Composed by Virginia Knapp.) 
“Oh, Mother,” cried Johnnie, 
“Just see what I found! 
When I was a-walking 
I saw on the ground 
A genuine piece of anthracite coal 
Which might have been helping 
To warm some poor soul.” 


“We can’t keep it,”” said Mother. 
“We must advertise. 

Go now, please, Brother, 

That only is wise. 

Be sure not to lose it 

As you pass on your way 

Or else that poor soul 

Can't use it today.” 


(Composed by Grace Cotterel.) 
Old King Coal was a merry old soul, 
But never more merry shall be; 

If he’s used for the furnace 
In a useless purpose 
When he’s needed across the sea. 


(Composed by Elizabeth Ann Hughes.) 
There was a man named Garfield, 
Who lived in a town called Farfield; 
And when a poor soul 
Came and asked for some coal 
“T’ll try,” said poor Mr. Garfield. 
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APPLICATION OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


BY HOWARD I. MCGIN 


State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia 


One of the greatest weaknesses of teaching 
in both past and present has been in the mat- 
ter of application—that vital point where the 
results of good teaching are clinched. We 
sometimes delude ourselves into believing 
that we have made sufficient application when, 
sitting complacently in the schoolroom, we call 
attention to the distant factory, field or other 
place where the principle we are trying to 
teach may be seen in operation. Unfortu- 


‘nately, too much of the instruction in elemen- 


tary sciences at present is showing this weak- 
ness. Very few teachers are making an 
adequate connection between their classroom 
instruction and the actual operation of the 
things their classes are considering. The in- 
struction is academic and not real; theoretical 
and not practical; imaginative and not actual. 

The recommendation has been made that 
natural science training be given in all elemen- 
tary schools, perhaps under the present name 
of “nature study,” but it ought to be the study 
of art, the work of man as well. A continua- 
tion of the nature study and geography work 
of the lower grades, if kept concrete and made 
more or less local and appealing, is a carrying 
out of the general science idea. 

The report of the state high school super- 

visor in West Virginia for the year 1915- 
1916 gives a total of 831 students taking 
Physics in schools of high school grade; 992 
taking Chemistry; 738 taking Botany; 1,431 
taking Agriculture; 2,194 taking Biology, and 
1,133 taking General Science. It is seen that 
more students are taking General Science 
than there are in Physics, Chemistry or Bot- 
any. Agriculture has a small lead over General 
Science in the number of students it enrolled, 
and Biology has nearly twice as many. This 
investigation has revealed 1,485 taking General 
Science this year. 
Biology, Agricultu-e and General Science, 
which have certain characteristics in common 
as school subjects and may here be grouped 
together, are decidedly more popular than 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany, which may 
likewise be grouped together. The latter 
group is centuries old in school curriculums, 
the former is new. Besides the difference in 
content, there are important differences in 
aims and methods of presentation. Why are 
there 4,753 secondary students of the state 
taking the first three subjects, and only 2,461 
taking the last three? 

We can hardly think of an industry of to- 
day that does not rest u»on a scientific basis. 
We are living in a scientific period, and it is 
hardly likely that the emphasis now being 
placed upon science is temporary. The present 
high point of scientific development has been 
a long time in coming and had to overcome 
much obstruction in the way of ignorance— 
ignorance of simple, fundamental principles in 
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science, of which there is still much to over- 
come in the popular mind—but science will 
continue to play a very large part in the world 
operations of the future. It will be as neces- 
sary for the small affairs of the citizen as it 
will be for the larger activities of the business 
man or the professional man.—Bulletin, Vol- 
ume 2, No. 2, Fairmont State Normal School. 


WHY THE WORLD LACKS FOOD 


BY A. N, FARMER 
Superintendent of Schools, Evanston, Lllinois 

Because millions of men have gone from the 
farms into the trenches. Over 50,000,000 are now 
engaged in, or training for, war. Men at war do 
not produce; they destroy. 

Because the able-bodied men from the farms 
have gone to war, their places must be taken by 
women, children, old men, and others not strong 
enough to fight. This reduces the amount of 
grain and other foods produced. 

Because other millions of men and women have 
been taken to factories to manufacture muni- 
tions of war. From thirty to forty million are 
now engaged in making guns, cannon, powder, 
and other materials and machines used in war. 

Because there have been partial or complete 
crop failures in some parts-of the world. 

Because hundreds of thousands of tons of food 
have been sunk by the submarines. 

Because millions of tons of shipping have been 
destroyed by submarine warfare so that it has 
been impossible to find enough freight boats to 
carry foodstuffs from lands of plenty to lands of 
want. 

Because hundreds of millions of bushels of 
wheat and other grains grown in Russia which 
formerly went to countries whose people are 
starving cannot now be shipped through the 
Dardanelles. 

Because much farm land has been laid waste 
by the war. 

Because fertilizers for fields are scarce and 
high priced. 

Because fighters who suffer all sorts of hard- 
ships and exposure must have more food than the 
same men would use in times of peace.—Bulletin. 


SOLVING SCHOOL TROUBLES DURING 
THE COAL SHORTAGE 


The coal shortage in Worcester has struck a hard 
blow at its educational system. Many of the build- 
ings are closed and two-thirds of the pupils are de- 
prived for the time being of accommodations and in- 
struction. The situation in many cities is similar. 
The care of these children, many of whom are left 
to roam the streets, is a serious problem. More 
harm may result from these conditions than can be 
offset by a year in school. The school officials in 
Worcester and in some other cities have gone a long 
way toward solving the problem. There are scores 
of other places which may find a similar solution. 

Through the kindness of the manager, Poli’s Thea- 
tre, one of the largest and best in the city, is opened 
to the children all day Tuesday and the forenoons of 
other school days. The teachers in charge are con- 
tinuing their work by means of the Lincoln & Parker 
Educational Motion Pictures. Subjects, correlated 
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with the work done in the grades, in home and for- 
eign geography, literature, and history, are shown 
and explained. The theatre is crowded each morn- 
ing with hundreds of enthusiastic children “eager for 
more,” who are broadening their knowledge and stor- 
ing up an enormous fund of useful information by a 
method which appeals to them more forcibly than any 
other. 

The city of Springfield is solving its school troubles 
in a similar way. While the coal shortage necessi- 
tates the closing of the schools a series of “free 
movies” has been arranged for the children in the 
Municipal Auditorium. The Lincoln & Parker pic- 
tures shown are a very high grade-and, aside from 
their educational value, have plenty of features that 
are most entertaining. School and city officials are 
enthusiastic about the new educational venture. 

The work with the motion pictures accomplishes 
several objects,—the children are kept off the streets; 
their interest in their school work is continued and 
deepened; both teachers and pupils realize better 
than ever before the tremendous help and stimulus of 
motion pictures in connection with school work. 
Theatres in many cities would gladly co-operate in 
this way with the schools. The cost of hiring the 
pictures is much less than the cost of heating the 
various school buildings, and parents and school offi- 
cials may well feel that, while the children are de- 
prived of their ordinary schoolroom work, they are 
having the benefit of something equally or more 
beneficial. 

Nellie B. Allen. 
Fitchburg Normal School. 
February 14, 1918. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SALARIES 


The Massachusetts Teachers Federation has started 
a lively drive for adequate salaries. They will not be 
satisfied with a temporary emergency tit-bit. 

The salaries in Lawrence have been raised twenty 
per cent. on lowest salaries and ten per cent. on the 
higher ones. 

The Methuen teachers have received $250 increase 
in the last two years. Haverhill receives an increase 
as result of a two-weeks campaign. 

The federation publishes a list of Massachusetts 
salaries in towns of less than 5,000 for the school year 
ending 1916 :— 


Recipients Per Year 
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The federation held a meeting in Boston Univer-- 
sity on Saturday, March 2, and arranged for greater 
efficiency in publicity and in co-operation with other 
clubs. 

The Massachusetts Teachers Federation is mucip 
interested in House Bill No. 1,069, now in the hands- 
of the Committee on Education of the Legislature,. 
which provides for a minimum salary and state cer— 
tification for public school teachers. This bill will,. 
if enacted, be efficacious in providing suitable instruc- 
tors, particularly in the rural districts where they are 
noticeably lacking. 

Physicians, dentists and lawyers are certified by 
the state; why not certify those who train and in- 
struct for citizenship our boys and girls in the public 
schools? Is this work so unimportant and unconse- 
quential that Massachusetts can afford to persist in 
doing without even a minimum standard of state re- 
quirements? Never in the history of the country was 
it so essential to have young America’s intellectual 
and humane side properly developed as now. Only 
adequately prepared teachers can do this work satis- 
factorily. 


SUCCESSFUL DEMONSTRATION 


Bessemer, Michigan. 
Editor New England Journal of Education :— 

This letter is to thank you for the publication of 
an article which I had previously written you rela- 
tive to “Grade Elasticity.” This letter you published 
in your December 13, 1917, issue. Since writing that 
letter to you, I have been able to make the follow- 
ing report to the board of education. This paragraph 
states the practical conclusion of the promotion 
proposition which was explained in my letter pub- 
lished in your December Journal :— 

“The final and conclusive argument as to whether 
any theory or scheme is a success or failure depends 
entirely on the results obtained by that scheme or 
theory when in actual practice. If with this method 
we can show a reduction of retardation, we have at 
least proven our point that it is better or at least is 
just as good as the present method of promotion by 
grades and in wholesale lots. Under the old plan of 
promotion by grades in the Olcott School, where we 
believe that we have very thoroughly tested this 
plan of promotion by subject, the first semester we 
had an aggregate of 2,150 subjects taken; of this num- 
ber 289 were failures. Under the promotion by sub- 
ject rather than by grades, with an aggregate of 
2,150 subjects taken, we had only 183 failures the fol- 
lowing semester. This included the same pupils and 
the same teachers. Under the old form of promo- 
tion we had a retardation of 13.46 per cent., while un- 
der the new scheme of promotion by subject we hada 
retardation of 8.15 per cent., making a reduction in 
retardation of 36.77 per cent. We believe that these 
figures are worth while and that they mean much to 
the pupils and patrons of our public schools, and 
while the scheme of promotion by subjects is by no 
means a panacea for all of the ills that befall the 
public school system, yet we believe that it has 
answered at least in part the criticisms of rigidity and 
introduced an element of elasticity that will adapt 
itself in some measure at least to the varying ca- 
pacities of the various individuals enrolled in these 
training camps of American Democracy.” 

Cc. R. Cobb. 
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THE COUNTRY WEEKLY. By Phil C. King. New 
York: D. Appleton Company. Cloth. Price, $2.00 
net. 
The country newspaper has come to be an Ameri- 

can institution. It is a much greater force socially 

and civically than was dreamed of in the days when it 
was trying to be a party organ. Now any coun- 

try paper with a job printing plant can be made a 

success with good management. X 
The successful publication of a country weekly is 

a problem separate and distinct. The man at the 

head of a country paper must have the widest gen- 

eral knowledge, while the metropolitan newspapers 
require a specialist at the head of each department. 

This book is designed to furnish the best possible 

information to those who would make the manage- 

ment of a country newspaper a profession. It covers 
innumerable problems peculiar to rural communities 
such as local news, provincialism in the country pa- 
per, leads, style and dictation, news policy, country 
correspondents, -reporting, the personal touch, agri- 
culture news, editorials, community betterment, pub- 
licity, circulation problems, mechanical equipment. 

No institution or business has had a more direct 
assistance furnished than in this remarkable volume. 
No editor, publisher, foreman of a country weekly 
can afford to be without it. Every class in Journal- 
ism in high school, normal school, college, or univer- 
sity should study this book. It could not have served 
+ ag better had it been published especially for 
them. 


DAS ERSTE JAHR DEUTSCH NACH DER DIREK- 
TEN METHODE. By L. M. Schmidt‘and E. Glokke 
of the School of Education, University of Chicago. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, $1.20. 

One-half of this book is taken up with readings in 
German. The other half contains some grammar, a 
vocabulary, and exercises to be put into German. 
The feature of the book is an endeavor to cultivate a 
reading and speaking acquaintance with the German 
language. The authors put the problem in a nutshell 
in these words: “The solution of the problem of 
greater facility in reading and speaking German 
would seem to demand greater emphasis on the ac- 
quisition of a vocabulary.” Without words one can- 
not speak any foreign language, nor can one read a 
language without familiarity with the meaning of 
words. To acquire a vocabulary is more important 
than to conjugate a verb or decline a noun. The au- 
thors deserve praise for insisting upon this. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE COUNTRY. 
By G. H. Gerberding, D.D., LL.D. Philadelphia, Penn. : 
General Council Publishing Board. 1916. 

This book is*dedicated “to faithful country pastors, who 
love the country, country people, the country church,” 
and who believe that Lutheranism will survive because it 
is the fittest. Its theclogy is ancient—unaffected by 
the science of origins, or processes. 

In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all, 

is quoted with approval—but the other couplet is 

omitted :— 

In Abel’s murder 
We sinned furder. 

The movement of the people toward the city is noted, 
and its perils, while the advantages of rural life and also 
its dangers are dwelt upon at length. The author offers 
good counsel to dwellers on the land, and commends the 
ministry of the teacher and pastor to this great multitude. 
Become good Lutherans and cling to the country and you 
will be virtuous and happy. 


THE BELGIAN TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Illustrated by 
the author. Price, 60 cents. 

This story of two little Belgian refugees is based 
upon the actual experience of two children and many 
of the incidents and characters are quite true. It is 


intended for Grade VI pupils, but the story of the 


twins in Belgium before the alarm, the flight, and ar- 
rival in safety, is interesting for all. 


GLORIOUS GREECE AND IMPERIAL ROMF. By 
Susie M. Best. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Another volume in the series of World Famous 
Stories in Historic Settings gives us a panoramic 
view of active life in these great classic nations and 
Stories of their most noted men and women. They 
are the rightful inheritance of every boy and girl of 
twelve to fifteen years of age and are recommended 
for reading in every grammar school as part of lit- 
erature or history courses or as an ethical story to 
be used in the morning exercise period. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 1492-1584. Edited 
by Philip F. Alexander, M. A. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. 

This book comes from the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, England, as one of the Cambridge Travel 
Books. The aim of the series is to illustrate the his- 
tory of geographical discovery by means of select 
voyages and travels. These are written by the dis- 
coverer or an eye-witness and are full of interest 
apart from the results achieved, since they tell of a 
man’s bravery and deeds of seamen who laid the 
foundation of England’s sea-power and her Colonial 
Empire. 


STATISTICS. By William B. Bailey, Ph. D., and 
John Cummings, Ph. D. The National Social Science 
Series. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, 60 cents. 
Statistics are as subject to abuse as the weather, and 

we could no more get along without them than we 
could without weather. They are the foundation of all 
economic, industrial, commercial, financial and social 
statements and laws. It is an old saying that you can- 
not tell the truth without statistics, and nothing is more 
useful to a skilful liar. The only way to escape the 
tricks of the statistical trickster is to know as much 
about the sources and resources, the uses and abuses, 
limits and capacity of statistics as he does. Few sub- 
jects would be of greater service to a high school stu- 
dent than such a knowledge of statistics as this book 
presents. It is not only reliable and extensive, but it is 
highly interesting. 


“Our Schools in War Time and After.” By A. D. Dean. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Ahrenlese.” By Bierwith and Herrick. Price, $1. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Use of the Kindergarten Gifts.” By Grace Ful- 
mer. Price, $1.30.—‘“The Belgian Twins.” By L. F. Per- 
kins, Price, 60c.—‘“Speech Defects in School Children 
and How to Treat Them.” By W. B. Swift. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Field Book of Insects.” By F. E. Lutz, Ph.D. Price, 
$2.50—‘“A Short History of Rome.” By Ferrero and 
Barbagallo. Price, $1.90. New York: G, P. Putnam's 

By J. B. Opdycke. 


ons. 
Chicago: A. . Shaw Company, 

“Man's Supreme Inheritance.” By F. M. Alexander. 
Price, $2. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Motivated Language.” By M. G. Clark. Sioux City: 
Print Shop of Ye Highe Schoole. 

“A New Basis for Social Progress.” By W. C. White 
and L. J. Heath. Price, $1.25.—“The Teaching of Hygiene 
in the Grades.” By J. M. Andress. Price, 75c. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Glorious Greece and Imperial Rome.” By S. M. Best. 
Price, 60c.—‘‘Frias’ Leyendas Histé6ricas Mexicanas.” 
Edited by J. Bardin. Price, 80c.—‘“Bluthgen’s Das Peterle 
von Niirnberg.” Edited by J. C. Domat. Price, 40c. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Problems of Subnormality.” By J. E. W. Wallin. “The 
Farm Diary.” Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 

“The Economic Causes of War.” By A. Laria. Price, 
$1.—“‘Stories of the Cave People.” By M. E. Marcy. Price, 
$1.—‘‘Wage, Labor and Capital." By Karl Marx. Price, 
10c. Chicago: Charles H, Kerr & Co. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAV Strong, used e 
many years ore it was 

Beaut ul Eyes offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians and 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Kyes that Need 
‘are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's So Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Kye Bree 
MURI..E EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


department is open to contribu- 
rom anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any pest 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 
97-28: Southern Educational Council. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


28-30: West Tennessee Teachers As- 
em E. 


sociation. Memphis. 
Vaughan, president. 
-30: Alabama Educational Associa- 
Birmingham. Charles A. 
Brown, Birmingham, president; J. 
Alexander Moore, secretary. 
A . 


RIL: 
-6: iftieth Annual Session of Ar- 
State Teachers’ Association. 
Little Rock. W. E. Laseter, Little 
Rock, President, 
-12: National Conference of Music 
Evansville, Indiana. 
Cc. H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y., Presi- 
dent. 


JUNE. 

30 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, _presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 

Associati 

-9: Colorado ucation sociation; 

. Grand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational Asseci- 
ation. St, Paul. . A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. Un- 
der the auspices of the Bi-State 
Educational Club of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, an interscholas- 
tic, patriotic, public speaking con- 
test was held at the Hartford High 
School on February 21. The pur- 
poses of the contest were to pro- 
mote greater patriotic spirit, to in- 
crease the ability of students in 
spoken English, and to provide a 
type of interscholastic competition 
other than athletic. The school 
board of each school represented 
paid for the expenses; two large 
cups, one to be held during the 
coming year by the school whose 
representative won, the other the 
permanent property of the individ- 
ual winner, were provided. Eleven 
schools took part, five from New 
Hampshire and six from Vermont. 
In each school preliminary contests 
were held, in which patriotic selec- 
tions were delivered by the stu- 
dents; in all, nearly 200 high school 
students competed in connection 
with the contest. The winner was 
Miss Doris M. Donahue, represent- 
ing Hartford High School at White 
River Junction, Vermont. 

James L. McConaughy secre- 
or of the Bi-State Educational 

ub. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
WINCHESTER. Writing of war 
changes in school affairs, Superin- 
tendent Schuyler F. Herron says in 
his annual report:— 
The world war has affected the 


schools as it has every other part 
of American life. It has placed 
upon us new obligations, some tem- 
porary and some permanent in char- 
acter. We have endeavored to con- 
tinue school work as usual and at 
the same time to utilize the schools 
to help win the war and to utilize 
the lessons of the war in the train- 
ing of our pupils. 

A brief summary will probably 
suffice to show the main features of 
action taken:— 

Several classes have been held 
under the general direction of the 
Special Aid Society in Red Cross 
nursing, cooking and hospital work. 

he members of the Teachers’ 
Club have met weekly for work as 
a branch of the Red Cross. 

Physical training has been re- 
quired of all high school pupils, 
with a man on full time for the 
boys. 

Emphasis has been placed upon in- 
stilling patriotism through the 
salute to the flag, learning the 
“Star Spangled Banner” and 
“America,” and current history 
classes. 

_Boys in the senior class of the 
high school who enlisted before 
graduation were awarded diplomas. 

Pupils have been listed for farm 
work and excused as opportunity 


- offered. 


Jars for canning were sold at cost 
during June and July at the Prince 
Building, as arranged by the Win- 
chester Branch of the Middlesex 
County Farm Bureau. 

Food conservation pledge cards 
have been distributed by pupils. 

The food conservation program 
is being followed in the high school 


crowded. 


you want. 


YOU CAN 


Vermont’s scenic attractions and invigorating summer climate are unequalled in 
the East. Scattered through the state are thousands of beauty spots, ideal for sum- 
mer homes, and obtainable at very reasonable cost. 


From Lake Champlain on the west to the Connecticut River on the east, this 
grand summer playground among the Green Mountains 
mountains, over one hundred of them exceeding 2,000 feet in height; hundreds of lakes 
and ponds in charming mountain settings—all of them easily accessible but not over- 


Let this State Bureau help you find your summer home. 
Booklets,. “Summer Homes in Vermont, or Cottage Sites and Farms 
for Sale,” free by writing 


FREDERICK G. FLEETWOOD, Secretary of State 
Publicity Department A, «Morrisville, Vt. 


OWN 


cA SUMMER, HOME 
IN VERMONT 


HE pleasures and benefits of a summer vacation among the lakes and mountains 
of Vermont—in a home of your own—are within your reach. 
ment necessary will be a revelation to you. 


invites you. 


The small invest- 


Picturesque 


Write freely what 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


spRINGFIELD, 


PUT THE 


ON THE COVER—NOT THE BOOK 


School Books always have had and always will | 
You can’t change children. 


have hard wear. 


Bat why put this wear on a 50c book when you 
can put it on a cover that costs less than 2c 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are made of specially prepared fiber (not wocd pulp) 
woven and meshed to withstand abrasion. They are 
waterproof, weatherproof and germproof, 


The railroad situation makes deliveries most uncertain. 
Place your order now and make sure of your Covers. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


WEAR | 


MASSACHUSETTS 


cooking classes and lunch counter 
and been made the subject of re- 
quired work in English. 

In various grades pupils are 
working to produce material that 
may be of service in Red Cross 
work, 

Red Cross leaflets have been dis- 
tributed by pupils. 

Particular insistence has _ been 
placed upon economy in the use of 
supplies and upon the proper care 
of books. 

All of our teachers have been as- 
certained to be American citizens 
and all are loyal. 


GREENFIELD. All the 2,400 
school children, all the women’s 
clubs, the Teachers’ Club, the 
Mothers’ Club, the Girls’ Club, and 
even some of the merchants have 
made the Smith College Relief 
Unit their own and are helping to 
“strengthen the S. C. R. U.” = The 
answer to the question as to how 
this has come about is Dr. Clara 
M. Greenough, school physician and 
health officer in the town. Dr. 
Greenough has spoken at school as- 


Your School Library 


Catalog Cards, Book Pockets, 
Cabinet Cases, Etc. 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING CONPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Write for our new catalog. 


semblies and in every grade except 
the first and second, often more 
than once. That the interest so 
aroused has borne fruit is due to 
the co-operation of Superintendent 
Abbott, and to the teachers, par- 
ticularly those in the manual train- 
ing and domestic science depart- 


ments. During one morning Dr. 
Greenough on her rounds to four 
schools, in every room in every 


school saw work for the Unit 
either actually being or 
brought in complete. The children 
work both in and out of school, 
making trench candles in domestic 
science periods, or sewing together 
squares of cloth brought from 
home to make covers for comfort- 
ables which their mothers will 
quilt. They have also brought from 
home various sorts of contributions 
to be sent or taken to France by the 
doctor, not money, for they have 
not been asked to give that, but but- 
tons, seeds, needles, thread, pins 
and soap. In the assembly room of 
one school, soap was collected, 
some 800 or 1,000 cakes. 


The older girls in their domestic 
science periods have done sewing 
which would do credit to any group 
of women. In the cottage where 
this work is carried on, the sewing 
rooms are full of princess slips, 
undergarments, gingham aprons 
(made tremendously full, as the 
French peasant would have them) 
and even the little black sateen 


other classes. 


East Providence, R. 1., is acity of about 25,000 people. A test of the ARLO PLAN 
was started there last year. The following letter speaks for itself. 


We have been experimenting with the material from these books in four B and 
four A classes. I believe that from this work our pupils are getting real power in 
reproducing ideas conveyed upon the printed page, and that they are getting a better 
command over the other reading material found in the various supplementary readers, 
from their practic: in oral reproduction and from the silent reading of the pages of 
CLEMATIS and ARLO. I plan to extend this work as soon as possible through my 


We have developed a plan of work to go with these books which makes each step 
clear to the teacher, and the reasons for such steps. 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASS.: THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


East Providence, R. I., Jan, 3, 1918. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. R. D. Oldham, Supt. 


aprons which are so essential to a 
well dressed French child. The 
boys of the high school, too, have 
been working, making packing 
cases in which to send all the gifts. 
They have made also some folding 
bookshelves -for Dr. Greenough to 
take with her for necessary books. 


The Franklin County School Men 
met at the Mansion House Febru- 
ary 9 for their mid-winter meeting. 
Superintendent Harold C. Bales of 
South Deerfield, president, pre- 
sided. Mark Allan Davis of 
Greenfield was elected secretary 
and treasurer in place of D. L. 
Flint resigned. The topics dis- 
cussed were the Junior Red Cross, 
Thrift Savings Cards, the Release 
of High School Boys for Work on 
Farms, and Physical Instruction. 
The organization went on record 
as (1) favoring the Red Cross 


— 


to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of con- 
sulting it, is one 
themainduties that 
the school can per- i 
form fora student:” 
says Dr. Suzzallo, § 
President of Uni- 
versity of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 


When questions arise do 
you suggest tnat 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


is a universal question answerer? 
400 000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. €009 Iilus- 
trations. Colored Plates. 3),099 Geographical Sub- 
jects. 12,000 Biographical Entries, 
The only dictionary with the new di-« 
vided page, characterized **A Stroke of 
Genius.”” Type matter is equivalent to 
that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
Regular and India-Paper Editions 
WRITE for Specimen Pazes, Illustrations, etc. 
FREE to teachers, a new booklet entitled 
the “‘Dog-Day Club.”’ 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A, 
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ent and urging its support in 
of the county; (2) 
ing mm favor of actively 
the campaign for the sale of thri : 
stamps in all the schools ; (3) o 
being in sympathy with the move- 
ment to assist greater 
of farm products by releasing hig 
school boys for work on the —_ 
under proper restriction and gui ¥ 
ance, and (4) as favoring compul- 
sory physical training ola 
the schools of the commonwealth. 

ORANGE. Arthur L. Dexter, for 
the past few years principal of = 
Orange High School, has coauees 
to accept the position as head o 
the mathematics department in the 
Classical High School in Worces- 
ter. Mr. Dexter is a graduate of 
Bates College, 1902. 

ABINGTON. Superintendent 
John E. DeMeyer has resigned to 
accept a position with the Milton 
Bradley Company in Boston. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


ANVILLE. J. P. Snodgrass, 
PP of a graded school in this 
city, has been elected county super- 
intendent of Hendricks County, to 
succeed Theodore T. Martin, who 
resigned to take up boys’ and girls 
club work in Delaware, 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. There are seventy- 


one counties in _ Wisconsin and 
seventy-two superi=tendents,- Dane 

county being divided into two su- 
perintendent districts, the eastern 
nd the western. 

7 Thirty counties pay $1,200 a year, 

or a monthly salary of $100. Nine- 


Announcement 


In our desire to give The World 
Book, our latest publication, the 
full benefit of our extensive adver- 
tising, it was determined — 
months ago to use as a vendi 
oes in its sale, “The World Book 
Incorporated.” In so doing we un- 
wittingly and unintentionally fea- 
tured a name so similar to that of 
The World Book Company (not in- 
corporated), publishers of certain 
school textbooks and of whose ex- 
istence we were not then aware, 
as to cause us embarrassment and 
losses through the miscarriage and 
detention of our mails and tele- 
grams, due to the latter concern be- 
ing credited in many instances with 
having produced and published The 
World Book of Organized Knowl- 
edge in Story and Picture. Ac- 
cordingly, we have discontinued 
using the name, “The World Book 
Incorporated,” for our sales com- 
pany. This, however. does not af- 
fect the name of the _ publication, 
which will remain “The World 
Book.” 

To those of our patrons whose 
communications containing orders, 
remittances or requests of various 
kinds, have not had prompt atten- 
tion, this notice is given, with the 
request that all future communica- 
tions relating to The World Book 
in connection with our advertise- 
ments of same, should be directed 
to its  publishers—Hanson-Roach- 
Fowler Company, 104 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 


teen counties pay less than this 


amount. and 
more. 
from the annual reports 


twenty-three pay 
These figures are taken 
for the 


year ending June 30, 1917. 


The salaries range from $1,000, 


the minimum amount under the 
present law, to $2,500, an amount 
paid by only one county. Fourteen 
counties pay the minimum amount. 
The total amount paid for county 
superintendents’ salaries for the 
last year was $90,475, the average 
for each county being $1,256. 


The salary of the county superin- 


tendent is fixed by the county board 


of supervisors. 


A bill providing 


higher salaries for the superintend- 
ents was introduced into the legis- 


lature at the last session. 


It was 


passed almost unanimously in the 
senate but voted down in the as- 
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sembly. In some of the counties 
the salaries were raised at the 
November meeting of the county 
board. 

The average salaries of county 
Superintendents in the following 
States are as follows :— 

Illinois (average for 102 coun- 


Indiana (92 counties)......... 1,449 
lowa (99 counties)........... J 
Kansas (105 counties)........ 1,061 
Michigan (83 counties)...... : 
Minnesota (86 counties)...... 1,476 
Missouri (114 counties)...... 1,023 
Nebraska (93 counties)...... 1,284 
North Dakota (52 counties).. 1,643 
Ohio (88 counties)............ 041 


"LWAUKEE. Eleven schools 
at wi'l abandon the study of 
Germ:n next semester, according to 


Why Not Charge Your Expenses | 
to the T. C. U ? | 


If you take advantage of this opportunity, when misfortune does 
come, you can charge it to the T. C. U., which makes a business of safe 
guarding, protecting and guaranteeing you an income any month during 
the year that you are sick, injured or quarantined. Thousands of teachers, 
by enrolling in the T. C. U. have realized p 


of income. 


The T. C. U. Will Pay You $50 a Month 


When you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. 
a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps | 
you from work, It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits. | 


It will pay you $50.00 a month 
when you are quarantined and your 
salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $533 to $1,500 for 
major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. 


‘here are many other benefits, 
all fully explained in a little booklet 
we publish. If you are a teacher, 
we shall be glad to send you a copy 
with our compliments. 


Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 


534 T. C. U. BUILDING 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Sick—and 
Homesick 


What a dismal outlook it would 
be, if she were nota T. C. U. 


But no need for T. C. U. Teach- 


ers to worry—T. C. U. checks are 
coming in to pay the doctor, the 


nurse and the board bill, or to hire 
a substitute. 


2ace of mind and certainty | 


It will pay you $25.00 


It Makes One Feel Better 
Julia A. Minette, Long Prairie, 
Minn., wrote: 

“Accept my heartiest thanks : 
for your check following my | | 
auto accident. It certainly 
makes one feel better to know 
her income has not stopped en- 
tirely in time of need. 

“I shall gladly speak a good 
word for the T. Cc. U. as it 
surely is a family need.” 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 534 T GU, 
| Building, Lincoln, Neb.: 
I am interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. 


Send me the whole stor a 
booklet of testimonials. oo 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under | 
no obligation whatever) | 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg 
Send for circular and registration form free. : 


THE EpmANDSEDUCA TORS’ ExcHANGE 


FOUNDED 1997. = 


TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Ask for Educator Service Worth Paying For. Sent free 


FROM THE GREAT LAKE> TO THE PACIFIC 


MINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHERS 
ACENCY 


“Write for Free Booklet” 
306 14th Ave. 8.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


figures issued by Superintendent Pot- 
ter. However, he says, conditions 
may change before that time or even 
shortly after, that will remove Ger- 
man {rom the curriculum of several 
others. 

The basis for determining whether 
or not a foreign language shall be 
taught in a school is this: A certain 
number of pupils are eligible for the 
study. Out of this number, a ma- 
ority must elect to take that study. 
f the proportion falls below this, 
the study is discontinued. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
{ 
CALIFORNIA. 


OAKLAND. Taking up “the 
schools and the war” in a bulletin 
to the directors, supervisors, prin- 
cipals and teachers of the Oakland 
schools, Superintendent Fred 
Hunter says :— : 

“It has been said in my hearing 
in Oakland within the last few 
weeks that we are over-emphasiz- 
ing patriotism and war activities 
in the public schools. To my 
mind this is impossible. It may 
be that our efforts are poorly or- 
ganized and not directed to a com- 
mon purpose, and therefore pro- 
ductive of confusion and chaos. 
But to the American whose whole 
heart and soul are in the great 
cause of humanity for which our 
nation has taken up arms, no such 
thing can be as an over-emphasis 
upon patriotism. 

“Patriotism is a matter of indi- 
vidual responsibility. Responsibil- 
ity of a peculiar nature rests upon 


Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities. 
Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. Last 
year, thirty thousand teachers availed themselves of 

this opportunity to become proficient. 
The High School Palmer Method Manual is ready. 
Ask us for a copy of 
PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS 
and other special literature 


Inquiries Solicited. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 

120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


each teacher. She is not only an 
American citizen and as such en- 
thusiastic in her desire to make 
sacrifices that the cause of democ- 
racy and humanity may prevail, but 
she is a public servant upon whom 
rests the responsibility of an un- 
usual trust. The patriotism of the 
teacher is reproduced and perpet- 
uated not only by her own indi- 
vidual efforts, but by the influ- 
ence of her life in its contact with 
the community of young citizens 
about her. You and I as teachers 
cannot escape this responsibility, 
if we would. It is placed upon us 
by the fact that we are American 
citizens and that we are teachers 
and leaders of the citizenship of 
the next generation. 

“TIT am confident that every 
teacher in Oakland who has di- 
rected her thoughts seriously to 
this point realizes that the activi- 
ties which will help to consum- 
mate the purpose of patriotic in- 
struction are not an added bur- 
den, that they are not something 
extraneous attached by adminis- 
trative authority to the already 
over-wide scope of activities in 
our school life, but that they are 
part and parcel of it. In fact, the 
most fundamental reason for all 
the things which we do is to be 
found in their effect upon patriot- 
ism and good citizenship. A uni- 
versal good citizenship is the ulti- 
mate product of a proper system 
of public education in a democracy. 
Those things in which our nation 
and community are interested are 
an essential part of school work, 
not something added to it. If 
other school work is to be mini- 
mized on this acccunt, well and 
good. The business of those en- 
gaged in the public service of edu- 
cation is to do the biggest and 
most important things. 

“Tf any of you doubt the serious- 
ness of this problem, let me call 
to your attention the fact that the 
census of the United States Gov- 
ernment shows that over sixty per 
cent. of the population of Oakland 
come from homes in which a strong 
factor of foreign ideals is present; 
that is, sixty per cent. of the peo- 
ple in Oakland are either foreign 
born or come from homes where 
ene or both parents are foreign 
born. The nativity report recently 
compiled in the administrative of- 
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fices shows numerous schools in 
which a very large percentage of 
the children themselves, to say 
nothing of the parents, were born 
abroad. 

“During the present semester 
our efforts should be concentrated 
on three or four outstanding activi- 
ties. Remember, these are not 
additional activities, but a part of 
the regular work. The purpose in- 
volved is not to be accomplished 
by a single spasmodic drive, but 
by a constant connection with the 
lessons of the classroom. There 
must be gradual sustained effort 
throughout the term. The activi- 
ties to which I call your attention 
are these: (a) War Savings Plan; 
(b) The Junior Red Cross; (c) The 
Community Lessons issued by the 
Government; (d) Teaching the 
Reasons Why We are at War.” 

Superintendent Hunter recom- 
mends that during the semester the 
classes be given a complete presen- 
tation and exposition of the Ger- 
man plan of world-wide conquest. 

In high schools and in the upper 
grades,” he suggests, “teachers 
will discuss with their pupils the 
terrible philosophy of Prussianism 
and its relation to the present 
struggle. In the elementary classes, 
even in primary grades, the 
presentation of these causes in a 
simple, direct way on the part of 
the teacher will be a part of the 
general plan. These presentations 
should be accompanied with patri- 
otic appeals for the conservation 
of food and for every assistance 
which will help bring victory to 
our country in this time of crisis. 
Teachers Should familiarize them- 
selves with the President's utter- 
ances and the like. There will be 
placed in every principal’s office a 
copy of the bulletin issued by the 
National War Publicity Committee 
and a copy of the map showing 
Germany’s plan of world conquest 
as described by her own leaders 
and writers. A special committee 
will have charge of the patriotic 
activities, consisting of Superin- 
tendent Emeritus J. W. McCly- 
monds, chairman, and the follow- 
ing named teachers and principals: 
Miss Anna R. Wilder, H. W. Camp 
bell, F. R. Cauch, Mrs. Edna A 
W hite, Miss Katherine Wackler 
and Miss Olive Gordon. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


When looking for a_ tho 

. r 
trained, experienced teacher of ye 
cal Education or a promising pro- 
fession for your students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
SALEM, MASS.  Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer-. 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 
MASS. — 


STATE NORMAL 
BRIDGEWATER, 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principak 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Faced by pros- 
pects of an increasing demand for 
and diminishing supply of school 
teachers for 1918-1919, the employ- 
ment service of the federal depart- 
ment of labor has sent to every 
state superintendent of education 
jn the country a questionnaire 
seeking accurate information as to 
the number of teachers available 
for next year and possible sources 
of supply for vacancies. 

Organization of small units like 
school districts into little democra- 
cies, with the schoolhouses as 
their capitols, forms the foundation 
of a plan announced here last week 
by which the Council of National 
Defence and the United States 
Bureau of Education propose to or- 
ganize 750,000 school teachers and 
22,000,000 pupils and their parents 
for public service. 

By this means it is hoped to 
reach every home in the country 
and to establish channels through 
the public schools as community 
centres where the needs of the 
American Red Cross, the Food Ad- 
ministration, the Fuel Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Education 
and other government’ depart- 
ments can be brought directly to 
the public. 

“Such an organization is the 
most efficient means through which 
to mobilize the intelligence, sym- 
pathy and material resources of 
the people on behalf of the cause 
of democracy, just now threatened 
with defeat,” said Dr. Henry B. 
Jackson, special agent of the Bu- 
reau of Education, in making the 
announcement at a meeting of the 
alumni of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. “We have sud- 
denly discovered that the school- 
house is effective agency, 
ready-made to our hand, for this 
purpose. It is an ideal instrument 
through which to render local and 
national service. 

“Our immediate need is to mobil- 
ize intelligence, food and money. 
The slogan of this movement is 
‘every community a little democ- 


racy; every school a community 
capitol.’ ” 


> 


Abe Martin tells of a teacher 
“who clerks in the five-and-ten-cent 
store summers in order that she 
may afford to teach school all 
winter.” 


“Fresh water college” gets a new 
Significance when Williams has to 
close from the failure of the town 
water supplv. 


War Opens Thousands Govern- 
ment Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $900 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. N257, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TEACHERS of agriculture are in good demand this season. From both west and east we 
receive applications for such candidates to undertake project work, and many 
chools— beyond the usual number—are estab- 0 F the country are alive to the present- 
ishing departments of agriculture. All parts day needs and are looking to the best. 
ources of information for help in supplying them. Men and women who can teach 


tension work, will do well to ack us what opportunities we offer in AGRICULTURE, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING 


on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty<- 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


! ’ introduces to Colleges, 

TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and,Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

: $5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you: need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and Cems eee ositions paying $70 to $90 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & ©0O., 
Lemoyne Trust Buii . Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 


G eeesecers with good general education wanted for aepartn ent work ip 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


ton. 


SGHERMERHORN peor. We 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prog. TeRister only reliable 


candidates. Services 
Established 1855 a Mae free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St. Aibany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ae Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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7 4 A Victrola Recital with Lantern Slides in a Chicago Public School 
a f | “‘Nowadays, we are training the eye too much, and the ear not enough,”’ said a noted educator. 
iE Teach boys and girls to open their ears to the charm of the Tone World, and you will lay the | 
~~ foundations for a sound musical taste and much future pleasure. 
| The Victrola and Victor Records 
an are the best and only means of bringing the art and personality of the World’s Greatest Artists into 
ee your school room. 
fi : We take pleasure in calling your attention to the following records, which you may hear at 
any Victor dealer’s: 
», 64687: { Deep River (Wm. Arms Fisher) rumental 
4563 we Maria (Schubert-Wilhelmj 
Heink 12 in.$1.501 Violin Solo Jascha Heifetz 
64758 {Valse Bluette (Drigo) 
10in.$1.001 Violin Solo Jascha Heifetz 
} In English 64759 {Chorus of Dervishes (Beethoven) 
Clarence Whitehill in. Violin Solo Jascha Heifetz 
Rooney’s at th 6 (Brah 
Fightin’ (Nora Flynn) in. { isdelphia Sy Symphony Orchestra 
Evan Williams 74560 t’s Dream—Scherzo 
12 in.$1.50{ (Mendelssohn) Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
{ Rhythmic Rote Songs 
= ick. Little Shoemaker (2) Song of Iron (3) The Black- a 
10. in 75¢) Baa Baa Black Sheep (2) How Man 
Bik bit). Reinald Babylon (3) Bobby Shafto (4) Bab 
Stori (Riley-Gaynor) ive 
i Riley-G 
35664 Cinderella Zale) School (Piano accompaniment) (Riley Bek | 
4 28 | a-ak, and the Beanstalk Blowing Bubbles (2) Pit-a-Pat (3) The Sailor 
i 7 (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin (Piano accompaniment) (Riley-Gaynor) Elsie 
‘‘A New Graded List of Victor Records’’ is now ready for free 
distribution to teachers and supervisors. 
For further information, see your Victor dealer, or write 
to the 
¥ specia y m a 
ih, | for School use Victor Talking Machine Co. 
When the Victrola is not in 4 
use, the horn can be placed a ie? eae. j 
under the instrument safe and JAB : 
i secure from danger, and the 
By hy; cabinet can be locked to pro- 
: tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. . £1 | To insure ® Victor quality, always look for the famous 
is Master's Voice.’ Itis on all genuine 


products of, a Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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